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Dear READER: 


Last week Father Hartnett chatted with you 
about the CaTHoLIc Minp’s little brother — our 
weekly review, AMERICA. By all rights he ought 
to have written this message, too. For he is also 
the Editor-in-Chief of the CATHOLIC MIND. 


Most of Father Hartnett’s prede- 
cessors, finding the double burden a 
little too heavy, have delegated the 
active direction of the CATHOLIC 
Mrinp to one of their associates on 
the America staff. That is how I 
came to be made Executive Editor 
of America’s big brother. 

The newer friends of America Press 
may be a bit confused by my talking 
of America and the CaTHo.Lic MIND 
in terms of “little” and “big” brother. 
The oldsters will surely understand. 
In one sense, at least, the CATHOLIC 
Minp is the big brother and AMERICA 
the little brother. It is the older of 
the two. It was a thriving six-year-old 
on that day in April, 1909, when the 
late Father John Wynne launched 
AMERICA on the choppy seas of 
weekly journalism. 

In the course of forty - six years 
magazines, like men, change a great 
deal. In one important respect, the 
CaTHOLIc MIND of 1949 is exactly 
the same as the CatHotic MIND of 
1903. It still strives to publish only 
such selections as have a permanent 
value, the kind you want to reread and 
clip and file away for future reference. 

This policy has made the bound 
volumes of the CaTHoLIc MIND a 
treasure - house of Catholic thought. 
The first two writers to appear in the 
CatHoLtic Mrinp were Bishop von 
Keppler and Ferdinand Brunetiére. The 
third contributor was Pope Leo XIII. 
This illustrious line-up, which can be 
matched in succeeding volumes, will 
give you the idea. It will indicate, 
too, the heart and soul of our editorial 
policy, which is to present month af- 
ter month a cross-section of the living 
Catholic mind. 

That is why the major pronounce- 
ments of the Vatican have always had 
a place of honor in our pages. Where 
else can we be sure of finding the 
Catholic mind, which is the mind of 
Christ, if not in the mind of His 
Vicar on earth? 

As the title of the magazine indi- 
cates, we are not parochial. We have 






























used articles which first appeared in 
far-off Australia and New Zealand. 
We have taken editorials from 
Catholic weeklies in India and China. 
We have printed statements made be- 
fore committees of the U. S. Congress 
and statements smuggled from behind 
the “Iron Curtain.” Cardinal Stepi- 
nac’s final words to the court which 
condemned him appeared in our pages, 
and next month we shall print a 
message of Cardinal Mindszenty which 
the people of Hungary were not 
allowed to read. And we always print 
complete texts. The CATHOLIC MinD 
is not a digest magazine. 

Year in and year out about 7,000 
people subscribe to the CATHOLIC 


Minp. Another 3,000 buy it every 
month, mostly at church doors. 
Among our readers are bishops, 
priests, religious and _ seminarians, 


many professional people, and a grow- 
ing number of businessmen and 
labor leaders. Some of them have 
been kind enough to say that they 
consider the CaTHoLic Minp almost 
indispensable. Why do these busy 
people talk that way? 

Probably because in no other pub- 
lication can they find in such handy 
form so many significant statements 
of the Holy Father, of the various 
national hierarchies, of individual 
clerical and lay leaders. 

Probably because the articles and 
editorials we reprint cover the whole 
field of modern life. 

Probably because what appears in 
our pages has been carefully selected 
from publications the world over and 
represents the best that is being talked 
and written today in the Catholic 
tradition. 

If you have never seen the 
CaTHOLIc MIND, why not write to 
America Press for a sample copy? Or, 
better still, send for an annual sub- 
scription at the special Catholic Press 
Month rate of $2.00. Judging by our 
high percentage of renewals, I do not 
think you will regret the modest in- 
vestment. 


Pocus de Marae, 39 
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Comment on the Week 


“The distinction is different” 

In his impromptu talk to the National Planning Asso- 
ciation’s meeting in Washington February 1, President 
Truman underlined the necessity of national and even 
international planning. People who object to a “planned 
economy,” he said, confuse it with a “controlled econ- 
omy.” “The distinction is different, if you analyze it 
closely.” Well, it all depends. Planning is essential, 
whether government controls the economy or not. But 
unless people voluntarily follow the plan, the only way to 
make it effective is to exercise some control. The Presi- 
dent has coined a phrase, and there’s something to the 


way he applied it. 


Truman Plan: helping others 

The fourth point in the Inaugural Address is creating 
quite a stir. The “Truman Plan” isn’t exactly a plan, but 
maybe this distinction is not so different. Mr. Truman 
roughed out the positive posture the United States will 
take towards developing the world’s backward areas. 
Slow-motion agricultural peoples all over the globe are 
awakening to the contrast between their poverty and 
misery and the wealth and comforts of more advanced 
nations. We're ready to help them with our scientific 
and technical “know-how.” The funds would come from 
the proper agencies of the United Nations or from private 
capital rather than from the United States Government 
directly. 

Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the 

world, through their own efforts, to produce more 


food, more clothing, more materials for housing, 
and more mechanical power to lighten their burdens. 


This should be a cooperative enterprise in which all 
nations work together through the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. It must be a worldwide 
_ for the achievement of peace, plenty and free- 
om. 
This will sound like Henry Wallace only to those who 
ignore what is happening in Asia. The Communists are 
promising a “brave new world” to backward agricultural 
peoples. Unless the democracies take the lead, it will be 
tzken by Russian imperialism. Great Britain is interested 
in our proposal of a new type of “democratic fair-deal- 
ing” on an international scale. Planning is in progress 
looking to the development of East and Central Africa, 
Malaya and the British East Indies. They need railways, 
hydro-electric power and mining equipment. We need 
mubber and minerals. Once communications are opened 
up, their agricultural production and health standards 
could be raised. World peace requires a better balance 
than a world half retarded and half advanced can pro- 
Vide, This is a long-range “plan,” and we think it will 


ome in time more far-reaching in its effects than the 
Marshall Plan. 






fe 
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Russian economic imperialism 

If President Truman’s “international fair deal” means 
anything, and we think it does, we have taken a long . 
step ahead of Russia in the cold war. On January 25 
Moscow announced the setting-up of a Council for Econ- 
omic Mutual Assistance, of which the USSR and five 
satellites in Eastern Europe are members. This is sup- 
posed to counteract the Marshall Plan, but we are al- 
ready moving into the era of the Truman Plan. Russia’s 
“plan” isn’t much more than a new name and a stepping- 
up of her Hitler-like barter system, run on a “heads I 
win, tails you lose” basis. Russia simply is too impover- 
ished to launch a Soviet Marshall Plan. “Mutual as- 
sistance” in her book can only mean “assistance—to the 
USSR.” The classic example of Soviet trade agreements 
is her coal pact with Poland. The Poles had to promise 
to deliver 6 million tons of coal to Russia at $1.20 a ton. 
The world price ranges from $14 to $20 a ton. Russia 
loaned Czechoslovakia $23 millions at 31 per cent, 1 
per cent more than is charged by our Export-Import 
Bank for similar advances. The real howler was Russia’s 
agreement to supply the Czechs with wheat. They charged 
them the Chicago price and added half the cost of trans- 
portation from Chicago to Prague. Russian reparations 
demands on their neighbors are notorious. The latest 
Soviet “peace offensive” is well named. Every agree- 
ment they propose is offensive to their partners. This is 
only “natural,” since the “Workers’ State” has superior 
rights over everybody else. Yugoslavia discovered this 
truth, and loosened its political and economic ties with 
the communist mother country. Greece and Turkey, with 
outside assistance, have managed to keep clear of this 
strangling network of Soviet imperialism. 


Women swing the GOP 

Did three women swing the vote in favor of retaining 
Representative Hugh Scott Jr., of Pennsylvania, as chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee at Omaha? 
After a bitter intra-party squabble, Mr. Scott squeezed 
through by a vote of 54-50. Each State party organiza- 
tion has two representatives on the National Committee, 
a man and a woman. They usually vote alike, both having 
been chosen by the same State party organization. But 
three women from Indiana, North Carolina and Oregon 
took issue with their male co-members. The men from 
these States voted to drop Mr. Scott. The women stood 
by him. In the close result, their votes turned the scales 
in his favor. Careful studies have been made to discover 
what influence women enjoy in party organizations. With 
obvious exceptions like Mrs. Roosevelt, the conclusion 
reached is that “the committeewoman is often a mere 
shadow of the committeeman.” Not in Omaha. And con- 
trary to what advocates of woman’s suffrage foretold, 
the three votes were cast on the conservative side. 
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Governor Peterson has his say 
Ever since November 2, the Republicans have been 
wondering what hit them. The “unity” promises made 
by Governor Dewey in his campaign have given way to 
some very sharp antagonisms within the Republican 
Party itself. There is nothing like losing an election that 
a party thought it had “in the bag” to give tongue to the 
disappointed. Mr. Scott was made the target for much 
criticiam of the way the campaign was conducted. He 
rejoined that he wasn’t allowed to run the campaign. 
Then the argument began to turn on questions of policy. 
The more conservative wing, of which Col. R. R. Mc- 
Cormick of the Chicago Tribune is the standard example 
without by any means being the best exponent, charged 
“the team” with a fatal error in adopting the “me-too” 
line of approving the social program of the Democrats 
but promising to administer it better. The more pro- 
gressive wing, typified by the “Young Turk” insurgents 
in Congress, has charged the 80th Congress and the 
GOP policy-makers with the loss. The progressive group, 
which is smaller, found a new spokesman at Omaha in 
Gov. Val Peterson of Nebraska. The Governor finds 
plenty of fault with the Democrats. But he had this to 
say of his own Party: 
If we are to win we must offer a positive program, 
rather than a negative one. It is unlikely that we can 
win merely by condemning every policy of the Fed- 
eral Government in recent years, by calling up the 
specter of communism, by sneering at the New Deal 
and casting aspersions on the Roosevelt family. 

We have allowed some of the most powerful but 
least tactful publicists in our ranks to be mistaken 
for the spokesmen of the party, and have allowed the 
pronouncements of some of our most uncompromis- 
ing industrialists to be taken as the embodiment of 
our economic and political philosophy. 

The country needs a united Republican Party cherishing 
the ideals of the unique American who first brought it 
a national victory. Lincoln’s Birthday this year should 
evoke some courageous and eloquent expressions of those 
ideals. We’re waiting to hear again from Governor Peter- 


son. 


Pointed questions on the A-bomb 

Senator Brien McMahon, chairman of the blue-ribbon 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, has announced that 
public hearings on progress of the American atomic 
program will be held as soon as possible. Very soon, we 
hope. To the Economic Club of Detroit on January 31 the 
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Senator acknowledged that the United States is engaged 
in an armament race with the USSR. “History is replete 
with proof that every unrestricted armament race cap 
have but one result—war.” How much is the U. S. “iron 
veil of secrecy” about our atomic program contributing 
to that armament race? The Senator has not made up 
his own mind about the wisdom of this nation’s secrecy 
on atomic-energy development. “Perhaps, if we disclosed 
the facts we would prevent a disastrous war, started be. 
cause of the aggressor’s mistaken estimates as to our 
atomic status.” Back home in Washington the U. §, 
Atomic Energy Commission disclosed facts to prove 
that “atomic weapons are capable of being produced in 
quantity.” Its 212-page document seemed to represent 
a “turning point in releasing atomic data to the public,” 
Among its revelations: Nearly 15,000 construction work. 
ers are doubling the size of the $700-million Hanford 
plutonium plant at a cost of another $700 million. Late 
in 1948 twenty atomic-energy plants were under con. 
struction or major alteration. There are 1,270 separate 
plants, laboratories, offices, storage facilities, test areas 
and other installations where secret information and ma. 
terials must be protected. Twenty firms are now manu- 
facturing radiation-detection instruments, of which 60,000 
are now in use. How many bombs are coming out of 
this gigantic operation not even Senator McMahon knows, 
We know that 95 per cent of our total atomic effort ad- 
mittedly is still devoted to bomb production. The Sen. 
ate Foreign Relations Committee ought to hold hearings 
to find out what the U. S. delegation to the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission is doing to gain agreement on the 
international control of atomic energy after nearly three 
years of sterile negotiations. 


Houses for the poor 

You can bet your bottom dollar on this: before the 
summer comes, the Congress will pass a slum-clearance 
and low-rent housing bill. The Administration is support- 
ing a Senate bill which aims at building 1,050,000 low. 
rent housing units over a period of seven years. In their 
role of loyal but constructive opposition, thirteen Senate 
Republicans have countered with a proposal to build 
600,000 units over a six-year span. Not to be outdone, 
some Republicans in the House are backing a bill which 
calls for a six-year objective of 800,000 units. All the 
bills make provision for slum clearance, and in each it- 
stance the loan authorization is virtually the same. The 
measures vary on farm housing, both GOP bills carrying 
a proviso that assistance should be granted only to farms 
which either pay their way now or give promise of being 
able to. The bills also differ in the matter of taxing loca 
housing bonds: the Republicans favor exempting them; 
the Democrats are opposed. The House Republican bil 
has one unique feature. It would do something for fam: 
lies earning between $2,000 and $3,000 a year. As iti 
now, these families make too much to qualify for publi 





housing and too little to pay for decent private housiag 
For such families the House bill commendably provide 
a $3-billion fund for loans to build 360,000 units during 
the next six years. With such a wide area of agreemetl 
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housing legislation cannot miss. Senator Taft practically 
told the housing lobby as much when he said, two weeks 
ago in New York, that foes of public housing “had done 
their own industry a disservice by their indiscriminate 
and unreasonable opposition.” The Senator, who was 
called a Socialist last year for backing a modest public- 
housing program, ought to know. 


Phobias and steel prices 

If one of the nation’s leading financial writers knows 
whereof he speaks, the President of the United States is 
wflering from a phobia. There is no other explanation, 
the scribe argues, for Mr. Truman’s hearty dislike of 
the steel industry in general and the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion in particular. “The psychiatrist,” he wrote recently, 
“would probably say that it stemmed from some unhappy 
personal experience of the past in which steel has played 
apart.” The immediate cause of this clinical outburst was 
the President’s off-the-cuff remark at a press conference 
a fortnight ago that steel prices were “too high.” Prices 
are relative quantities, and men may, and do, differ end- 
lessly among themselves as to whether at any given time 
they are too high or too low. Ordinarily, though, the 
disputants are not so sure of their opinions as to label 
those who disagree with them psychiatric cases. Espe- 
cially where steel is concerned. As reports on 1948 opera- 
tions come in, it is clear that the industry is making 
oodles of money. U. S. Steel had the biggest year in its 
history, and so did many other firms. Its “net income” 
was $129.5 million. In addition, it managed to set aside 
for depreciation a cool $146 million. The comparable 
figures for 1947 were $127 million and $114 million. 
Bethlehem Steel reported a profit after taxes of $90 
million, which compares strikingly with last year’s $51 
nillion. Youngstown Sheet and Tube hiked earnings from 
$26.3 million in 1947 to $35.7 million. It is certainly not 
immediately evident from these figures that a man who 
considers steel prices too high is affected with a phobia. 
If he is, there are even more psychiatric cases in the 
country than is generally believed. 


Report on ECA 

Paul Hoffman, head of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, had good reason to be satisfied with the re- 
port of a congressional “watchdog” committee covering 
the first nine months of operations in Europe. Appointed 
by the 80th Congress to keep an eye on the administration 
of ECA, this ten-man committee reported on January 27 
that our money had “contributed much” to the economic 
health and political stability of Europe. What it found to 
criticize reflected small discredit on Mr. Hoffman’s 
stewardship. The committee quarreled with the ECA 
administrator for not opposing more strenuously the dis- 
mantling of German plants. It criticized him for making 
uncollectable loans to impecunious countries. It found a 
lack of initiative in stockpiling strategic materials and a 
want of firmness in insisting on currency reforms. And 
it cracked his knuckles, of course, for threatening to dis- 
regard a congressional injunction that at least fifty per 
cent of ECA cargoes be shipped in American bottoms. 


In all these cases Mr. Hoffman, if he were so minded, 
could offer a persuasive alibi. For instance, under the 
law establishing ECA he has no authority to override 
decisions on German reparations made at Yalta and Pots- 
dam. In the matter of loans, the legislation which Con- 
gress wrote is obscure. It stipulates that at least twenty 
per cent of ECA funds be awarded as loans, but leaves 
up in the air the question whether that much money 
must be loaned or not. Mr. Hoffman knows that the loans 
are risky. He made them because he thought he had to. 
Only on the matter of shipping was he clearly off base, - 
and in that case he was trying to save American dollars. 
The Congressional report confirms a general belief that 
ECA is a fairly efficient operation. 


Break-through on the northern front 

From the air, vast tracts of Nebraska looked like an 
Antarctic waste. Roads had disappeared under a blanket 
of snow and ice, railroads were choked with drifts, and 
the rotary plows made no headway. Farms and ranches 
seemed to have been abandoned. Human life was no- 
where visible; only the half-frozen cattle wandered over 
the land in a weary search for food and water. No one 
seemed to know where the people from the farms had 
gone. Perhaps as the last big storm began to blow up 
they had taken shelter in local communities; perhaps 
they were holed up in the cellars. Such was the report 
from the Army’s Operation Snowbound at Omaha last 
week as it fought with the weather to save men and 
beasts. Over Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Wyoming and 
parts of South Dakota and Montana the storms have 
swept since November, cutting off the cattle and sheep 
on the ranges from their winter fodder, and cutting off 
the farmers from getting to them. In the flying boxcars 
of Operation Haylift pilots skimmed a hundred feet 
above the ground to catch the signals of stockmen and 
drop their bales near the stranded cattle. The cold 
reached South and West, ruining precious crops in 
Texas and California. Along the Mississippi anxious eyes 
watched the rising water and feared for the time when 
the Western snow would melt and run off. In the Midwest 
it was rain, and rivers were rising in Ohio, Kansas, 
Missouri and Arkansas. The Wabash was out, and people 
were fleeing to higher ground in southern Indiana and 
Illinois. Winter lay harsh last week over many millions 
of people on the great plains, in the South, in the Moun- 
tain States, on the Pacific Coast. 


Election in Northern Ireland 

The good feeling that marked Eire’s exit from the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and the willingness 
of the British Government to smooth away difficulties 
about trade and citizenship, have evidently troubled the 
uneasy consciences of the Orange bigots who run the anti- 
Catholic Government of Northern Ireland. Their great 
bogey has always been a united Ireland, in which they 
must inevitably be a minority. The present territory of 
Northern Ireland was scientifically cut off by the British 
in 1920 so as to be big enough to exist as a separate 
entity and not big enough to include a Catholic majority. 
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Highly skilled gerrymandering and the assumption of 
“emergency” dictatorial powers by the Government effec- 
tively clinch Orange domination. (The “emergency” has 
now lasted nearly twenty-seven years.) Sir Basil Brooke, 
Northern Premier, is anxious to give the world proof 
positive that World War II, the cold war, the Marshall 
Plan, Western Union and the North Atlantic Pact are 
singly and collectively incapable of imparting a new idea 
to the Orange mind. He is staging an election February 
10. He is using the electoral register of 1946. If he were 
to delay a couple of months, the new register would be 
published. That would never do. Thousands of Catholics 
have come back from the British armed forces and the 
British factories since 1946. In Dublin, Prime Minister 
Costello took an unprecedented step by inviting Mr. De 
Valera and other members of the opposition to join with 
him in measures to support the anti-partition forces in 
the coming election. Barring a political miracle—and one 
doesn’t do that lightly since last November 2—the Orange 
forces will be returned in strength to the Northern Par- 
liament. They have nothing to learn from the other side 
of the Iron Curtain. The anti-partitionists hope to show, 
on the basis of the popular vote, that large sections of 
the North are being held against their will under a bitter, 
bigoted Orange domination. They hope, too, to awaken 
the British public to the scandal of this noisome remnant 
of fascism on Britain’s doorstep. 


Behind Stalin’s “willingness” 

Skeptical caution has been the general reaction to 
Premier Stalin’s recent statement that he had “no objec- 
tion” to meeting President Truman to discuss a “peace 
pact” between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
The press of all countries (communist papers dissenting, 
of course) has repeated what must be kept to the fore: 
Russian deeds and not words can alone prove a sincere 
will for peace. Stalin’s words mean nothing, but their 
timing shows that he hopes for a threefold result. First, 
his phony extension of the verbal olive branch seemed to 
promise the Scandinavian countries that there is no need 
for them to join in the Atlantic Defense Pact. With the 
U. S. and the USSR working together for peace, what 
would these countries have to fear from “peace-loving” 
Moscow? At the same time, however, Stalin sent Norway 
a note with a veiled threat asking her intentions regard- 
ing the Atlantic pact. Bravely, little Norway has replied 
that she is “interested.” Second, the newly established 
Council of Europe might be weakened and rendered use- 
less because its existence is predicated on the necessity of 
defense against Russian aggression. Third, and this was 
explicit, formation of a politically unified Western Ger- 
many through the agency of the Western Powers would 
be stymied, pending decisions on Germany as a whole. 
These seem the obvious goals of Russian thinking. With- 
out shutting the door on negotiations, Western diplomats 
will hardly let Russia gain her objectives. Though the 
Scandinavian defense alliance has not come off, Denmark 
and Norway seem certain to join the Atlantic pact. The 
Council of Europe goes ahead with its plans, and the 
western zones of Germany move more closely toward 
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unity. Stalin may be “willing,” but the Western nations 
are healthily cynical enough to ask, “willing to do what?” 


One deed would say a lot 

How many German prisoners of war are still being 
held in Russia? According to Russian figures, Soviet 
troops captured 3,730,995 Germans. The same figures 
show that up to March, 1948 only 252,395 had been re. 
patriated. That leaves 3,478,600 unaccounted for, though 
a trickle of repatriates still continues. One German paper, 
Der Kurier, has stated flatly that all but 150,000 of the 
prisoners have been liquidated in slave labor. Despite 
repeated urging from the West, Russia still will not say 
how many prisoners she still holds. A four-Power agree. 
ment pledged that all POW’s would be repatriated by the 
end of 1948. The United States holds no prisoners. Britain 
and France hold none, though thousands of Germans 
have voluntarily remained in those countries. All Russia 
has to do is to start the large-scale return of German 
POW’s. Then the West will have some reason to believe 
in Stalin’s sincerity. There is one sad indication that the 
German POW’s still alive in Russia are being inhumanly 
treated. British official statements claim that 43.4 per 
cent of repatriated prisoners now entering the British 
zone have to get immediate hospitalization for malnutri- 
tion, cardiac and circulatory disorders. One official said 
that the Soviet Union is “now repatriating those regarded 
useless for slave labor.” How can even “liberals” believe 
Stalin when such inhuman deeds continue? 


Clever, those Catholics! 

You can’t trust those Catholics, least of all their clergy. 
To win complete control of a country you have to smother 
religion. You must, therefore, destroy religion’s spokes. 
men. In Hungary you must arrest the Primate, Cardinal 
Mindszenty. You arrange to discover incriminating 
“documents” in what looks like a time-bomb. You photo- 
graph the container placed between two dubious-looking 
characters dressed in_ ill-fitting, unmatching clerical 
clothes. As the climax of a “trial” you produce the 
accused, who “confesses” publicly over the radio. But 
the scheming Catholics have anticipated you! Last Fall 
Cardinal Mindszenty prepared a statement to be circu- 
lated after his arrest. It described in almost clinical lan- 
guage the effects of actedron, the confession-producing 
drug. It asserted actedron forced the “confessions” in 
the trials of Balint Arany and Janos Asztalos. It an- 
nounced that a similar “confession” could be expected 
from the Cardinal at his trial, set for February 3, and for 
the same reason—actedron. Cardinal Mindszenty begged 
to be disbelieved, saying: 

Against actedron there is only one defense: to warn 
world public opinion beforehand that, however many 
“full confessions” Moscow may produce, however 
many radio stations broadcast the Mindszenty trial, 
its victims will no longer be their old selves but 
wrecks whose nerves have been destroyed by potent 
drugs, who can be ordered to make any number of 
confessions, and who are no longer masters of them- 
selves. 


Clever, those Catholics! 
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The mixed reception which greeted the Administration’s 
labor-relations bill reveals a pattern emerging in the 
President’s strategy. The bill itself more than fulfills 
Mr. Truman’s promises to Labor during the campaign. 
He has redeemed his pledges. On the other hand, it is 
known that Senator Taft and his friends have uttered 
dire threats in advance that they would, with the help 
of Southern conservatives, amend any Truman labor 
bill practically back to the dimensions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act itself. What will happen? 

It seems generally agreed that the bill does not come 
up to the President’s own desires. By starting off with 
a bill containing the bare minimum, the chances are 
that the finished product, with the help of Mr. Taft, 
will come pretty close to measuring up to what the 
President wants. The Republicans and Southerners will 
bear the odium for the amendments, and the President 
will enhance his reputation as an astute strategist. 

Herbert Hoover, in his valiant efforts to persuade the 
Congress to agree to a thoroughgoing overhauling of the 
Executive establishment, seems about to raise a very in- 
teresting point which will cause a heap of controversy. 
The Congress is willing enough to reduce, compress and 
reorganize the agencies directly reporting to the Presi- 
dent, but draws the line at the “quasi-judicial, quasi- 
legislative” agencies, which it holds are responsible to 
Congress, not to the President. 

Mr. Hoover has retorted with a fine scholastic distinc- 
tion. He says that these agencies also exercise adminis- 
trative functions and, as such, are constitutionally subject 
to the President. He has therefore posed a neat dilemma 
to the Congress: either to strip those agencies of execu- 
tive functions (which would be returned to the Presi- 
dent) or to admit their executive nature and allow them 
to be re-organized, at least externally, along with all the 
others. Mr. Hoover seems to favor the latter alternative. 
The agencies most mentioned in this connection are the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Federal Reserve Board. 

The representatives of the sixteen nations cooperating 
in ERP under the collective name of OEEC (Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation) were in Wash- 
ington for two weeks conferring with officials here. They 
made a deep impression. What was most striking about 
them, at least in their off-the-record talks, was that in the 
short space of nine months they had shed their national- 
ities and become internationalists, citizens of the world. 
Englishmen looked on England, Frenchmen on France, 
as if viewing them from the outside. What they seemed 
to desire most was that the United States, for the sake 
of the success of the Marshall Plan, should be adamant 
right here and now that no further help would be forth- 
coming to their nations after the fiscal year 1952. 

WILFRID Parsons 
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Pope Pius XII is deeply interested in interracial prob- 
lems in the United States, said Harry Read, executive 
assistant to the secretary-treasurer of the CIO, in a talk 
to the Catholic Interracial Forum of New York, Jan. 27. 
Mr. Read had a twenty-five minute audience with the 
Pope last spring, during which His Holiness questioned ° 
him closely. “The Holy Father,” said Mr. Read, 
manifested a deep and informed interest in the racial 
problems that confront us here in America. He asked 
me a number of questions regarding the work that 
is now being done to eliminate prejudices that take 
root in the minds of people when they are con- 
fronted with differences of race in their fellow 
citizens. 

His Holiness observed that elimination of racial 
prejudices was one of the most important missions 
of the Catholic laity in the United States and that 
their participation was necessary to aid the Church 
in attaining the real brotherhood which we all must 
seek. 

> The Ku Klux Klan has thought up a new one. Hooded 
Klansmen walked into a Baptist church near Chattanooga, 
Tenn., stayed for part of the service, and left a donation 
for the church before they went away. Dr. Hugh A. Brim, 
executive secretary of the Social Service Commission of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, fearing that “the in- 
cident . . . will probably be repeated,” offers this advice to 
pastors: 
1. Keep cool—no one should be afraid of cowards 
who won’t show their faces. 
2. Remember that superficial piety is hypocrisy be- 
fore God and man. These men cannot wash the 
bloodstains of lynched victims from their skirts 
merely by walking into a church with “blood 
money.” 
3. Refuse any gifts and invite them to stay only if 
they remove their masks. If they refuse to unhood 
themselves, then dismiss the service with a prayer 
for them that they might see the light of God’s love 
for all men, and themselves come to love all men. 
> There are at least 1,220 priests—560 Chinese and 660 
foreign—continuing mission work in Red-held China, 
reports NC News Service Jan. 31. In that area are 1,400,- 
000 of China’s 3,300,000 Catholics. At the end of 1947 
there were in the area now held by the Communists: 
1,315 Chinese and 840 foreign priests; 2,439 Chinese and 
837 foreign sisters; 240 Chinese and 180 foreign broth- 
ers. In regions now under immediate threat of Red oc- 
cupation there were at the same date: 350 Chinese and 
515 foreign priests; 800 Chinese and 480 foreign sisters; 
160 Chinese and 154 foreign brothers. 
>The Church Peace Union (executive secretary, Dr. 
Henry A. Atkinson) is sponsoring a series of Sunday- 
evening discussion lectures Jan. 16-Mar. 13 which Cath- 
olics might emulate. The general topic is “The Nature 
of Man.” Lectures treat of “Man’s Place in Nature as 
Seen by a Biologist”; “Man and the Earth that Supports 
Him”; “Religious Disciplines”; etc. Ck 
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Rural life and industrialism 


For over a quarter of a century the National Catholic 


Rural Life Conference has been warning the people of° 


the United States against the danger of losing interest in, 
and contact with, the land. It has steadfastly adhered to 
its aim to bring a fuller religious and social life to the 
people on the land, and to combat tendencies in our na- 
tional life which would either bar people from the land 
or destroy rural life itself. 

Any organization that tries to follow such a program 
is bound to assume a stand on many highly controversial 
issues. One of the earliest positions taken by the Confer- 
ence was that of opposition to large concentrations of 
land ownership which would develop monopolies and a 
rural wage proletariat and pave the way for the collective 
farm system as practised in Soviet Russia. 

The statement issued by the Executive Committee of the 
Conference at its mid-winter meeting in Chicago, January 
11-12, reaffirms its objections to “concentration of land 
ownership, as socially unjust and requiring correction by 
governmental action and informed public opinion.” The 
main body of the statement, however, deals with the issue 
of industrialism and agrarianism, concerning which there 
has of late been considerable controversy in Catholic 
circles. 

Many Catholic agrarians sharply oppose any tolerance 
of the existing industrial order. They condemn the at- 
tempt to humanize our mechanized society, or to Chris- 
tianize our industrial order, as a surrender to the secular 
tendency of our age. In mass production, they say, the 
workman could never have control over the finished 
product, and the industrial wage system manifests itself 
in the continuing dispossession of the workers and the 
denial of responsibility in man. The Catholic whose view 
of life is integrally supernatural can have but one choice, 
that is, to seek to demolish the system, root and branch. 

As propounded by John Cort in the Commonweal for 
November 26, 1948: “The big question really is: can 
mass production be reconciled with the demands of the 
human personality? Or is a Christian industrialism pos- 
sible?” Mr. Cort says yes. 

To this “big question” the NCRLC gives a similar 
answer: 

The . . . Conference has always favored a reasonable 

decentralization of economic and industrial activity, 

as against an excessive concentration of wealth and 

power. It prefers the family-type farm to the large 

corporate enterprise wherever possible. But it does 
not hold that corporate enterprise, or the division of 
labor, or the factory system, are wrong in them- 


selves and responsible for all the ills of contemporary 
economic life. 


The statement makes no attempt to palliate the evils, 
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physical and spiritual, which are engendered by abuses 
in the industrial system. It shows that “the congestion 
and dehumanizing influence of large urban centers cap 
be traced to unregulated industrial growth.” It does not 
hold, however, that such abuses are 
. inseparably connected with technological ad. 
vance nor with the production of industrial tech. 
nique. They can be avoided, or corrected, by pro- 
gressive humanizing of the industrial process, by 
suitable governmental action, by sincere cooperation 
between the various segments of society. . . . The 
Conference does not approve the thinking of those 
who would label mass-production as a secular way of 
making things. . . . While holding the arts and crafts 
in high esteem, the Conference disagrees with the 
idea that they alone are suitable for Christianization 
in a reconstructed industrial order. 
In this great and complex work of humanizing our in. 
dustrial life, on which both Popes Pius XI and Pius XII 
have laid such stress, agriculture and industry alike can 
find a field for fruitful cooperation. 


The right to teach 


The dismissal of three professors by the University of 
Washington in Seattle has raised the issue of academic 
freedom in a very delicate form (AM. 2/5, p. 474-475). 

Six professors were involved, of whom half were ex- 
pelled, and half put on probation for two years after 
admitting to previous Communist Party membership. 
The dismissed professors were not charged with teaching 
communist doctrines. Two of them admitted that they 
were Party members. The third, Gundlach, gave evasive 
answers. According to first reports, the faculty committee 
on tenure and academic freedom had recommended the 
dismissal of Gundlach only. Dr. Raymond B. Allen, presi- 
dent of the University, was said to have listed all three 
for dismissal, a recommendation made official by the 
Board of Regents. 

In New York on January 31, however, Dr. Allen said 
that the faculty committee of eleven had split three-to- 
three on dismissal of all three. Five members declined to 
vote, on the ground that they lacked jurisdiction, but all 
five (according to Dr. Allen) said that “they believed 
the three men ought to be dismissed.” In this version, 
the actions of the president and the Board of Regents 
conformed to the judgment of eight out of the eleven 
members of the faculty committee. This is rather im- 
portant. Teachers cannot ask for more than an oppor 
tunity to have their fitness judged by their peers. 

The central issue, apart from what a man teaches, is 
whether he is fit to teach in a university if he is com- 
mitted to a political party whose doctrines completely 
contradict American principles of justice. That the doc- 
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trines of the Communist Party do contradict our prin- 
ciples is not open to question. The proof can be found in 
communist writings and actions. President Truman has 
based our national policy on this contradiction, both in 
his message to Congress of March 12, 1947 and in his 
Inaugural Address of January 20, 1949. 

We believe that persons committed to political beliefs 
which flatly contradict what our nation stands for have 
no right to teach in our colleges. For reasons of its 
own, a university may choose to tolerate admitted Com- 
munists on its faculty. A man might be so valuable as a 
scholar, and so innocuous in his political allegiance, that 
administrators would decide to make use of his scholarly 
competence despite his ideological distortions. The uni- 
versity itself should enjoy enough academic freedom to 
indulge such a faculty member in view of what it would 
consider the greater good of the community. But this 
freedom of a university implies no corresponding right 
on the part of a Communist to be retained by an educa- 
tional institution. 

The argument is used that so long as the Communist 
Party is legal, it is unfair to discharge a professor for 
belonging to it. Justice Holmes tore this fallacy to shreds 
in a case involving a policeman and the right of free 
speech. Holmes said the policeman had the right to say 
what he thought, but he had no right to be a policeman 
on the same terms. Just because we tolerate Communists 
we do not have to employ them as teachers. We tolerate 
gamblers, drunks and fan-dancers, but no one so far has 
suggested that they have any right to be encouraged by 
positions on teaching staffs. 

This is not to say that the line can easily be drawn 
between what we feel we ought and ought not to put 
up with in the academic field. As we said here before 
(Am. 11/6/48 pp. 118-119), we have a right to require 
devotion to the basic principles of justice in which our 
American political and social system is rooted. Within 
this framework, we ought to remember, as Newman said, 
that “great minds need elbow-room.” Lesser minds, those 
of irresponsible classroom showmen, cannot lay claim to 
the same forbearance. 

In the cross-fire of pressure groups bombarding the 
American public with self-centered versions of public 
policy, there should be a shelter for honest, industrious, 
balanced and inquiring minds. Universities should pro- 
vide such a shelter. They should go out of their way to 
protect, not only freedom to investigate, but freedom to 
teach and to publish. Real academic competence should 
not be too closely hedged in, for it is very rare, and very 
precious. But to confuse such competence with communist 
activity is merely ridiculous, as Russia’s renewed policy 
of straitjacketing economists, biologists and even statis- 
ticians clearly proves. 

The Communist Party only pretends to be a political 
party. We tolerate the legal technicality by which it is 
regarded as such under American law only because we 
have not found a way to outlaw the Communist Party 
without unduly restricting forms of political activity we 
Wish to protect. President Allen has therefore done a 
Bteat service by piercing the veil of this pretense. 





The new labor bill 


What the Administration proposes to do in the projected 
“Labor Relations Act of 1949” is to give the game back 
to the players. 

In the event that Congress adopts the bill proposed by 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, there 
will still be a set of rules to regulate labor-management 
relations, and a group of officials to oversee and enforce 
them. But the rules will be few and relatively harmless, 
and the whistle-tooting by officials infrequent and muted. 

This approach to industrial relations marks a return 
to the optimistic philosophy of the Wagner Act. The au- 
thors of that Act had an almost boundless faith in human 
nature. They believed that once labor and management 
could be brought to a bargaining table on a plane of 
equality, no further government intervention would be 
necessary. They trusted that the good faith, the democratic 
reasonableness, the thirst for justice and recognition of 
joint interests on both sides would dissolve disputes and 
lead to friendly and mutually beneficial agreements. They 
were no Marxists, the men who wrote the Wagner Act. 
They had no sympathy for the idea that class warfare is 
inherent in a capitalist economy. 

That is why their failure was so disturbing. For they 
did fail, despite a pile of evidence to the contrary. Their 
law made it possible for millions of workers to exercise 
their God-given right of free association. In great measure 
it put an end to the stupid and immoral refusal of many 
employers to recognize that right. It promoted collective 
bargaining. But it did not bring industrial peace. Then, 
in the tragic sixteen months which followed the Japanese 
surrender, at a time when labor-management collabora- 
tion was critically important for the nation’s well-being 
and security, collective bargaining collapsed. The result 
was a wave of strikes from which the country has not 
yet fully recovered. 

The answer of the 80th Congress to this débacle was 
the Taft-Hartley Act. It was a pessimistic answer, a vote 
of no-confidence in the capacity of workers and em- 
ployers to live decently together and of unions to govern 
themselves. This is true, even though the Act does empha- 
size free collective bargaining and seeks to promote it 
by restoring equality of bargaining power — allegedly 
destroyed by the growth of union power — between 
labor and management. It is true, because the Act circum- 
scribes the activities of labor and management with metic- 
ulous detail and gives to the Government a dominant 
and omnipresent role in the drama of industrial relations. 
No father could be more solicitous for his immature sons 
than the Taft-Hartley Act is for American workers and 
employers. 

Under the bill recently proposed by the Truman Ad- 
ministration, the heavy hand of Federal paternalism, 
which fell with special force on labor, is largely removed. 
Gone are the Taft-Hartley prohibition of the closed shop 
and restrictions on the union shop. Gone is the injunction 
in labor disputes. Gone is the ban on political expendi- 
tures. No longer are unions required to bargain collectively 
in good faith or to file financial reports with the Govern- 
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ment. Their elected officials need not swear that they are 
not members of the Communist Party. Foremen are once 
more secure in their right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, and government employes in their right to 
strike. 

Instead of the Taft-Hartley Act, the President, in line 
with his campaign pledge, is offering Congress the Wag- 
ner Act “with improvements.” These improvements are 
few in number. 

Unions are forbidden to engage in jurisdictional 
strikes or to conduct secondary boycotts in furtherance 
of jurisdictional disputes. These are declared unfair labor 
practices and can be enjoined by court order. 

Employers “engaged in commerce, or whose activities 
affect commerce” are free to sign closed-shop and union- 
shop agreements, even if State laws ban them. 

No union or employer, under penalty of committing 
an unfair labor practice, may terminate or modify a col- 
lective-bargaining contract before having given a thirty- 
day notice to the United States Conciliation Service. The 
Conciliation Service is returned to the Labor Department. 

“It is the public policy of the United States” that all 
contracts provide for binding arbitration of disputes over 
their interpretation or application. No penalty is pro- 
vided for violations of this policy. 

In the event that a national emergency arises or 
threatens to arise out of an industrial dispute, the Presi- 
dent is empowered to issue a proclamation to that effect 
and to call upon the parties to continue work or, if a 
strike has already occurred, to resume work. After this 
gesture, the President is obliged to appoint an Emergency 
Board to investigate the dispute and to induce the parties 
to reach agreement. If the dispute persists, the Board must 
make a report to the President within twenty-five days 
after the Presidential proclamation. The report will in- 
clude the Board’s findings and recommendations, and is 
to be made public. Five days after the Board has reported, 
the parties are free to slug it out. No sanction is provided 
should the parties ignore the President’s proclamation 
or refuse to cooperate with his Emergency Board. 

If the Administration has its way, such is the labor 
law under which the country will live. We doubt very 
much whether the Administration will have its way, or 
even wants to have its way. During his first term Presi- 
dent Truman had to deal with strikes which, if permitted 
to continue, would have paralyzed the country. He did 
not hesitate to break them, as was his duty. It seems in- 
conceivable that he should now favor a bill which leaves 
him almost helpless in the face of a threatened national 
disaster. 

The proposed law is open to further criticism. Much 
as one may like the idea of ditching the Taft-Hartley Act 
and de-emphasizing the role of government in industrial 
relations, the hard fact remains that neither labor nor 

management has yet sufficiently matured to be permitted 
to go its own sweet way. Somewhere between government 
tutelage and complete freedom there lies a middle way, 
and this bill misses it. If the Taft-Hartley Act went too 
far in one direction, the Administration bill goes too far 
in the other. 
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Brotherhood Week: 
February 20-27 


Whether or not one participates in the activities spon. 
sored by the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
during “Brotherhood Week,” we may all take this o¢. 
casion to give thought to our religious and civic responsi. 
bilities towards those whose religious beliefs differ from 
our own. As an aid to thoughtful consideration of the 
very real problems these responsibilities involve, we re. 
commend the reading of Edward J. Heffron’s “Protestant. 
Catholic Tensions” in the February issue of the Catholic 
Digest. 

“Tt is the duty of this generation of Americans to show 
the world that free men can live together in peace and 
harmony,” said the Reverend John F. Cronin, S.S., of the 
Social Action Department, NCWC. Father Cronin, speak. 
ing on a nation-wide radio program, was explaining 
the concept of “tolerance.” To “tolerate” means to put 
up with, to allow to continue. To tolerate a person be- 
cause of his religious views, in that sense of the word, 
is indeed intolerable to Americans. It connotes a patron. 
izing permission of a private absurdity. More offensive 
still, it suggests that religion doesn’t matter much any- 
way, that surely it isn’t important between brothers. 
Brotherhood Week should make emphatically clear that 
it is not promoting cooperation based on credal negations 
but a civic friendship based on a recognition of human 
rights. We had all best get straight what a citizen is and 
what is his stake in society, what society is and what 
are its functions, what a right is and where it comes from, 

Educated Catholics have a duty to study the teaching 
of the Church on these questions. They need to know 
what that teaching is as a guide to them in their own 
conduct towards Protestants and Jews, and as a means 
of clarifying in the minds of Protestants and Jews what 
our position is. Too many Catholics “play by ear” in 
these things. They try to be perfectly fair, but are not 
of much help when their friends raise doctrinal difficul- 
ties. We must remember that the most energetic Protes- 
tant writers are forever reproducing alarming quotations 
of a generation or more ago to show that Catholics are 
only feigning allegiance to American principles of re 
ligious liberty. “Good will” is no solvent of the anxieties 
thus aroused. Mr. Heffron quotes outstanding Catholic 
spokesmen, of today as well as of yesterday, to prove 
that we are sincere. 

We might recommend to those whose interest in this 
subject is serious that they dip into two recent volumes 
which give further evidence of our sincerity: Religious 
Liberty and the Police Power of the State, especially 
Chapter II, by the Rev. Francis J. Powers, C.S.V., LL.M, 
Ph.D., available at the Catholic University of America 
Press; and The State in Catholic Thought, especially the 
sections on “Religious Tolerance,” pp. 368-370, and “The 
Acceptable Type of Separation,” pp. 603-605, by Dr. 
Heinrich Rommen, available through B. Herder Book 
Co. An evening’s study of these writings would give 4 
real impetus to the purposes of “Brotherhood Week.” 
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MacArthur and 
the Japanese unions 





Richard L-G. Deverall 








To anyone who has been in Japan during the first three 
years of its occupation by the Allied forces, the events 
which have occurred must seem to constitute little less 
than a miracle. 

General MacArthur and his staff faced an almost im- 
possible task when they entered Tokyo in September, 
1945. The largest cities of Japan lay in utter waste. 
The devastating B-29 bombings, as terrible in effect as 
the atomic bomb, had left a heritage of ragged, sore 
people, living in tin huts and scrounging for scraps of 
food in the garbage pails of the Occupation Force in- 
stallations. The Japanese Government, hesitant and not 
knowing what to expect, seemed demoralized. The police, 
fearful of Allied reprisals, saluted every soldier and civ- 
lian, and cringed before the Japanese people, whom 
until recently they had cuffed and kicked. The farming 


. population (60 per cent of Japan) continued as before 


—only they buried their belongings and hid their daugh- 
ters for fear of the American “barbarians.” 

From the very beginning a positive Christian char- 
ity animated the actions of General Douglas MacArthur. 
In decree after decree, he liberated political prisoners, 
dissolved repressive agencies, and not only destroyed the 
military machinery of Japan but also took away tyran- 
nical powers of the Military Police and the dreaded 
Thought Police. 

In this atmosphere of growing and hitherto unknown 
freedom, General MacArthur, on October 11, 1945, 
addressed a note to the Japanese Premier telling him 
that he expected the Japanese Government henceforth to 
give aid and encouragement to a democratic trade-union 
movement. In listing his reasons for encouragement of a 
labor movement, MacArthur went to fundamentals, and 
noted that it was to be encouraged in order that the 
Japanese workingman might be enabled to appreciate his 
“human dignity.” 

But as General MacArthur labored, there were other 
forces at work. Hundreds of communist leaders, trained 
in China’s Red center, Yenan, flooded through Korea 
over into Japan, fanned out over the major cities, and 
in a few months began building the Communist Party. 
As MacArthur liberated Japanese Communists impris- 
oned by the militarists, in order that they might enjoy 
the full freedom of the New Japan, these same Commun- 
ists went to work to put the people of Japan into the 
chains of an atheistic tyranny. With a few alterations, 
they revived the old racist policies of the late and un- 
lamented Tojo. 

By October and November of 1945, the grand strat- 
egy of the Communist Party had gone into operation. 
After the end of the war, the old conservative and right- 
wing union, the Rodo Sodomei (a Japanese AFL) had 


When the Soviet Ambassador, Panyushkin, recently 
launched a verbal attack against MacArthur, the 
General brushed it off as due to “the complete frus- 
tration of the Soviet effort to absorb Japan.” Mr. 
Deverall, Chief of Labor Education in Occupied Japan 
for two years, sketches that effort and its frustration 
by General MacArthur’s policies. 


emerged and begun to organize the workers. The Com- 
munists organized a powerful fraction movement within ° 
the Sodomei. By early 1946, communist-infiltrated unions 
withdrew from the Sodomei and split the Japanese labor 
movement, forming the now notorious NCIU (National 
Congress of Industrial Unions). From the very beginning, 
this NCIU was, and still is, a creature of the Communist 
Party. 

The propaganda field was chosen for the first assault 
on the new democracy of Japan. The Communists began 
with the Yomiuri Shimbun, one of the major dailies. The 
publisher of this paper, Mr. Shoriki, had been outspoken 
during the war in his love and regard for Hitler. He had 
led the Japanese newspapers in screaming for the mass 
beheading of the Doolittle fliers. He had thoroughly es- 
tablished himself throughout Japan as the leading jingo- 
ist of the Japanese press. The Communists began an 
attack on Shoriki, demanding a contract which included 
two significant items: 1) retirement of all “war 
criminals” from the Yomiuri, and 2) formation of a la- 
bor-movement council which would give the union veto 
power over the decisions of management, including edi- 
torial policy. In the flood-tide of the new democracy, in 
the popularity of the “down-with-the-war-criminals” 
slogan of the Communists, the Yomiuri Shimbun capitu- 
lated. As if in support of the Communists, the Allied 
forces picked up Shoriki and transferred him to Sugamo. 

To the Japanese the arrest of Shoriki and the release 
of leading pre-war Communists from jail meant only one 
thing: General MacArthur was in full support of the 
Communist Party of Japan. With the Yomiuri safely 
under control, the Red-led unions then secured similar 
contracts with other leading dailies of Japan. Newsreel 
companies, movie companies and the radio broadcasting 
unions came under communist domination, and by the 
early spring of 1946, Sato San, the Japanese “man in the 
street,” began to wonder what was going on. His news- 
papers hailed the Communists as if they were the saviors 
of the new order. Newsreels pictured the giant demon- 
strations of the Communists in Tokyo as if they were the 
only world happenings. Radio programs and news com- 
mentaries became heavily slanted in favor of the Com- 
munists and their struggles. And the employers, having 
seen what happened to Shoriki, signed closed-shop, 
check-off contracts with the communist-led workers in 
the horribly mistaken belief that General MacArthur 
was supporting the Communists if, indeed, he was not 
a Communist himself. 

One might properly ask what the Allied Forces were 
doing all this time. It should be noted that when General 
MacArthur came into Tokyo, the immediate task of 
billeting Americans, setting up offices and establishing 
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liaison with the Japanese Government was enormous in 
itself. Meantime the demobilization of the Japanese Army 
and Navy and the destruction of military installations 
had to be accomplished as speedily as possible. 

The Occupation, however, was not wholly unaware ot 
the Communists’ doings and, before long, a certain Major 
Daniel C. Imboden had enough insight into the situation 
to know that speedy action was needed if the newspapers 
of Japan were to be saved from becoming organs of the 
new Red fascism. Imboden, who was Chief of the Army’s 
Press and Publication Unit, warned the Yomiuri Shim- 
bun that it had to democratize its editorial policy or be 
denied further paper rations. The Yomiuri management, 
now under a Mr. Baba, replied that it was powerless, 
for the union contract provided for union control of 
editorial policy. Indeed, said Mr. Baba, the Commies 
had even denied him the use of his office. GHQ gave Baba 
until July 31, 1946 to clean house. Baba fired the Red- 
controlled editorial board. This precipitated a major 
strike. The strike was poorly run, and in a short time 
the Reds in the union were ousted, a rank-and-file com- 
mittee took over, the union withdrew from the Red-dom- 
inated NCIU, and the policies of Yomiuri veered back 
to a centrist position. The other newspapers, still under 
Red control, shifted slightly to the right, but that Com- 
munists continued their activities is evidenced by the 
fact that many of the Tokyo dailies, during the recent 
American election campaign, did a good job of trying to 
elect Henry Wallace. Following this, some of the news- 
reels cleaned house, yet as late as the spring of 1948, 
Japanese observers reported that the Nippon News, a 
major newsreel producer, was still passing out commun- 
ist propaganda through its weekly releases. 


GROWTH OF JAPANESE UNIONISM 


During this same 1945-1946 period, the unions in 
other industries were undergoing such rapid organiza- 
tion that by August of 1946 there were reportedly 
3,500,000 workers in unions. Most of these unions were 
organized by the Socialist Party, the Communist Party 
or the employers. Many employers, knowing of MacAr- 
thur’s position, told their workers to organize a union 
and, often enough, even helped them to write the union 
constitutions. Although such unions began as what Amer- 
icans would call “company unions,” many later came un- 
der communist domination or went independent. 

The policies of the unions from the very beginning 
were most interesting. Both right-wing and left-wing 
unions insisted on the union-management conference, a 
device which put the union in the position of being able 
to veto decisions of management regarding personnel as 
well as other matters. But of the two major federations, 
the NCIU and the Sodomei, with somewhat over 
one million workers each, the NCIU was a class-war- 
fare-and-revolution group from the start, while the 
Sodomei was a moderate right-wing union, more inter- 
ested in restoring production than in class warfare. In 
development, the NCIU has become increasingly anti- 
Occupation and anti-American, while the Sodomei has 
shown no such tendencies. Since the latter part of 1946, 
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the union movement continued to grow to its present 
6,500,000 members, but most of the newer unions have 
remained independent. Such unions include the centrist 
Teachers Union with 450,000 members, the Government 
Railroad Workers, now strongly anti-communist, with 
600,000 members, and other lesser and non-political na. 
tional unions. 

In terms of structure, most of the unions exhibited the 
basic patterns of Japanese feudalism in that they were 
strongly centralized bureaucracies with top control vested 
in a small group not responsible to their rank and file, 
Small rank-and-file local units elected delegates to 
branch union; these in turn elected delegates to a district 
union; and from this were elected the delegates to con. 
ventions, etc. In addition, especially in the left-wing 
unions, the employers signed contracts under which 
all union officials and full-time clerks were paid by the 
employer. Thus, by 1947, the Japanese Government was 
paying the wages of some 8,500 trade-union officials and 
clerks. In addition, the em. 
ployers furnished the union 
halls, union property, type- 
writers and other essentials 
of a union movement. Com- 
pany premises were the scene 
of union meetings held on 
company time, and during 
1947 it was not uncommon 
for an industrial plant to sus- 
pend operations for a few 
hours to hold a union meet- 
ing at which the workers 
were taught how to sing the 
May Day Song or the Inter- 
nationale. As meetings on the local level were held, at 
best, once a year, rank-and-file control was difficult. The 
Red unions were run by directives from the union head- 
quarters, controlled by its Communist party fraction. 

Following the Yomiuri strike in the summer of 1946, 
the Radio, Newspaper and Publishing Workers Union 
called a general strike. Most of the participating unions 
refused to go out, and from the beginning it was a failure. 
The strike resulted in the ousting of the communist 
leader, Kikunami, who was also chief of the NCIU. 

Again the communists immediately went to work. 
Soon the Teachers’ Union (then under Red control), the 
Railroad Workers, the Communications’ Workers, and 
most of the 2,100,000 government workers were busy 
presenting wage and other demands to the Government. 
By mid-January, 1947, despite mediation efforts on the 
part of the new Japanese Central Labor Relations Com- 
mittee, a solution was impossible. Indeed, Mr. Tokuda, 
General Secretary of the Communist Party (and a mem- 
ber of the Labor Relations Committee), said: “We don’t 
want to reach a solution. Let the workers strike!” 

The proposed strike began legitimately enough, but by 
mid-January, 1947 it was openly and frankly a drive to 
overturn the Yoshida Government. It is no wonder, then, 
that on January 31, 1947 MacArthur ordered an end to 
the proposed general strike. And, in an act of political 
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genius, he immediately ordered an election to determine 
what force should govern Japan. Although the General 
had permitted the Communists full opportunity to play 
every card in the deck, the April, 1947 general election 
saw the utter defeat and repudiation of the Communist 
Party—which secured a “strength” of two per cent in 
this first free election in Japan. 

As the rank and file of the NCIU had politically repudi- 
ated their communist leadership, the NCIU indulged in 
a period of self-examination and breast-beating, deposed 
its communist president, Kikunami, (who then went on 
the Executive Board of the Party), and otherwise gave 
the impression that the NCIU had cleaned house. But 
by the end of the summer of 1947 the Reds were hot at 
it again with continued announcements of a general 
strike for October, 1947. This idea was still-born, but 
was succeeded during December by a series of disputes 
and other acts of sabotage on the part of many of the 
Government workers. It is frequently overlooked that, fol- 
lowing the collapse of the general strike of February 1, 
1947, the various Ministers of the Japanese Government 
concluded closed-shop, check-off agreements with these 
unions, all of them providing for management-labor 
conferences which gave the union joint rights in person- 
nel affairs, and went into such questions as ministerial 
budgets and the like. In addition, the Government gave 
the union the right to have one full-time union official 
for every 300 union members, at government expense. 
With guaranteed control and guaranteed finances, the 
unions were then free to spend their time thinking up new 
tactics—which they did with a vengeance. 


“PISTON STRIKES” 


During December, 1947, as a result of the sabotage, 
many of the government services, such as mail, tax col- 
lection and communications, slowed down. But an agree- 
ment on wages was reached, and by early 1948 the situa- 
tion had cooled off. In March of 1948, the government 
unions began another drive for more wages, and for 
almost two months rail, communications, postal and tax- 
collection services were again disrupted throughout 
Japan. The unions pursued their new tactic of “piston 
strikes,” i. e., a one-day strike in Tokyo today, tomorrow 
in Yokohama, the day after in another city, and so on. 
When piston strikes throughout the government bureaus 
and services began to build up into regional strikes, 
preparatory to another general strike, General Marquat. 
of MacArthur’s staff, intervened, and told the union 
that a coordinated work stoppage would not be tolerated. 

Now the March-April strike crisis of 1948 had partly 
failed because the right-wing Government Railroad Work- 
ers Union had made a separate deal with the Government. 
Not bent on revolution, this powerful union negotiated in 
good faith and secured what it wanted without a strike. 
At its convention in May and June, the Communists 
staged a strong offensive and gained control of the key 
committees of the union. From the end of that conven- 
tion, in June of 1948, the Reds began all over again, with 
@ series of government workers’ disputes involving 
2,100,000 workers, with the possibility of a showdown 


general strike on August, 1948. Again the unions were 
frankly political in their aim—the overthrow of the 
Ashida Cabinet. The Communist Party was even more 
frank when it called for “Sabotage during August, Strikes 
in September, and the Revolution in October!” 

Although MacArthur had been overly patient, perhaps, 
with the attempts of a five-per-cent minority to force its 
will on the majority of the Japanese people, he was ap- 
parently constrained to act now in a decisive manner. 
On July 22, 1948 he addressed a letter to the Premier of 
Japan, Mr. Ashida, advising that a revision of the Civil 
Service Law was positively needed in order to stop the 
growth of anarchy in the government service, to stop 
communist infiltration, and to promote democratic 
growth without revolution. The main point of MacAr- 
thur’s letter was the denial of the right to strike on the 
part of the government workers; but he also specified that 
the unions continue legitimate activities including col- 
lective bargaining and presentation of grievances. 


ComMunIstT PLANS FRUSTRATED 


Although there have been many disconnected and mis- 
leading reports regarding the action of General MacAr- 
thur in this labor situation, it is my considered opinion 
that his action did stop the development of a situation 
inside Japan which would have made that country the 
first Czechoslovakia in the Orient. 

As the Communist Party of Japan led a large section of 
the labor movement to its own destruction, forces within 
the NCIU had begun to rebel against Red dictatorship 
and tyranny. Early in February of 1948, some top NCIU 
secretaries resigned, denounced the communist control, 
and took the lead in developing the NCIU Democratiza- 
tion League. The Sodomei intensified its educational and 
propaganda activities, and other independent unions crit- 
icized the Party. Since the MacArthur letter, the forces 
of this Democratization League have grown, and there 
is a good possibility that the long-term result of the Gen- 
eral’s intervention will be elimination of the Communists 
from their now-shaky control of the NCIU. Moreover, at 
the end of September, 1948, the Railroad Workers held a 
special convention, ousted the Communists and adopted 
a reasonable policy of trying to build a sound union and 
develop honest labor relations with the Government. 

Many of the feudalistic practices of the Japanese unions 
remain, and it will require years of education and in- 
formative activities on the part of the occupation authori- 
ties before we can talk about “sound trade unionism” in 
Japan. But with government financing of top-controlled 
unions out, with the unions now in the position of having 
to serve their membership if they are to collect dues and 
live, there is a better chance than ever before of develop- 
ing an organic democracy in the union movement. 

It has been only two years since Major Imboden initi- 
ated the drive to stop communist seizure of the Japanese 
labor movement, but at this writing it looks as if the 
Occupation has somewhat cleaned house and given the 
people of Japan the opportunity of controlling their own 
unions. And for much of this, the Japanese Sato San can 


thank General MacArthur. 
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Our home-grown DP’s 





Raymond Bernard 





Season after season, up and down this land, far from 
Europe’s baitle-built ruins, moves a horde of our own 
American displaced persons. While flashbulbs and pub- 
licity herald the immigrant steamships docking with their 
thousands of seekers of new homes, new livelihoods and 
wholesome futures, hundreds of thousands of poverty- 
stricken agricultural workers tramp across the country al- 
most unnoticed. 

Unorganized by unions, unprotected by workmen’s 
compensation laws in most States, ineligible for educa- 
tional, health and welfare benefits because they shift 
from one scene and seasonal employment to another, 
migrant laborers scarcely know of human rights and 
minimum standards of living. Child labor and family 
labor enter into every loose squadron of these silent DP’s, 
and substandard living and lack of educational facilities 
on the highway and in the fields disturb the integrity of 
family life and destroy the prospects of children. 

Where are these footloose citizens of the road and 
fields? They flock to any area where there is a chance to 
work. In season, there are several hundred thousand in 
the Southern California vegetable fields and orchards. 
When the first sugar-beet factory in Kansas opened two 
years ago, a group of “Mexican nationals” was engaged 
as “operators,” introducing a new colony which might 
have to take to the highway as operations slowed down. 
Almost every one of the forty-eight States furnishes some 
enticement or “opportunity of employment” to this strag- 
gling army, whose main routes of travel cross wide sec- 
tions where the citizen population scarcely dreams of the 
size and seriousness of the problems. The U. S. Employ- 
ment Service will furnish you maps of each main artery, 
showing information stations and the successive dates of 
harvest in different areas, and their crops. 

State legislatures seem generally unaware of the prob- 
lem. The few laws which some have passed to ameliorate 
and regulate migrant-labor conditions fail to give a work- 
able legal definition of migrant labor. A simple but uni- 
versal definition recommended two years ago by Federal 
agencies for use in legislation was this: those workers 
who occasionally or habitually move, with or without 
their families, to seek or engage in seasonal or tem- 
porary employment, and who do not have the status of 
residents in the localities of expected job opportunity or 
employment. There are States, of course, which ignore 
the recommendation of Federal or church agencies, either 
because they regard themselves as quite capable of solv- 
ing their own problems (though in the past they have 
failed miserably) or because they think it imprudent to 
disturb the labor policies of the factory farmers. The crop 
is the thing. 

You need not wonder at the widespread ignorance of 
this problem. For the most part, Americans are an urban 
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The plight of the migrant agricultural workers of the 
U. S., dramatically portrayed by John Steinbeck in 
Grapes of Wrath, has yet to receive proper politica] 
and social attention, says Father Bernard, S.J., of St, 
Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas, who has written 
extensively on rural sociology. 


people. The 43.5 per cent classed as “rural” include many 
millions living in suburbs and in towns just under 2,500, 
The daily routine of our town and city millions somehow 
never gets a jolt from the intrusion of agricultural work- 
ers. Their two spheres rarely touch. Then there is a heavy 
barrage of smug propaganda which builds up a rosy 
atmosphere of “high American standards of living.” No 
one glorifying “the American way of life” takes into 
account the unfortunates living on its fringes. 

Other conditions almost guarantee public ignorance of 
the dismal facts of migratory life. Investigations may be 
conducted, but at seasons when migrant laborers have left 
their “opportunity of employment” and only employers 
remain to testify before the casual inquisitors. Unemploy- 
ment in rural areas is not so noticeable as in a populous 
mill district. The new cotton-picker can displace thous- 
ands of farm hands, many of whom depart without wait- 
ing around to be counted. 

A second important factor that hides the situation is 
the secrecy veiling much of the whole operation. For 
example, though sugar-beet workers en route to Michigan 
or California or Colorado cross as many as five States 
(sometimes 1,600 miles from Texas) they are never al- 
lowed to stop. Many have crossed the Rio Grande under 
the noses of bewildered officials, and are kept in “protec- 
tion” by commercial agents, One bracero says he and his 
companions dared not complain for three months—then, 
on demanding pay, each received $15 and was fired. 
Often the big trucks in which they ride are covered over 
with tarpaulins, because anywhere along the road agents 
of a State Bureau of Motor Carriers may stop a truck for 
investigation and require a new license to be taken out. 
Companies and employers are naturally anxious to carry 
this human cargo at high speed and with a minimum of 
publicity, for the crops won’t wait and the exploitation 
of foreign labor may arouse local opinion. Despite all 
these difficulties, one busy recruiter of Mexican labor 
signs up six thousand workers in the vicinity of San 
Antonio, Texas, each year—people who prefer the risks 
of the road to shelling pecans at a pittance. 

Some details of such a voyage may indicate other 
reasons why newspapers seldom carry reports on mi- 
grants. According to reports of investigators, the recruiter 
who lines up his six thousand hands in only three weeks 
is wined and dined each March by passenger agents of 
the railroads with lines to Michigan. Despite these cordial 
amenities, he sends 2,000 workers by truck, 2,000 in 
passenger cars and only 500 by train. He is said to receive 
the train-tickets from the railroad, already bought by 4 
beet-growers’ employment committee at a flat rate of $15 
per person one way only. This price, plus the recruiter’s 
fee and twenty-five cents for medical examination, is de 
ducted at the end of the season from each worker's ear: 
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ings. Special trains run directly to Michigan, it is re- 
ported, handling the shipments of human freight like 
cattle. The agents carefully count noses on leaving and 
arriving; there are bills of lading and invoices for each 
load; and agents go along to watch that no one gets lost. 

One truck passenger, Reyes Siller of San Antonio, has 
declared on affidavit some details of a trip to Michigan. 
The driver of that particular truck sold the workers six 
one-gallon cans to be used as receptacles for bowel evacu- 
ations. Any food and water consumed en route had to be 
provided by passengers, and the food was eaten cold since 
no stops were made on the schedule of 40 hours for the 
trip. A different passenger described another voyage 
which required five days and four nights in cold rainy 
weather. There were no seats. The truck had no top for 
shelter, though it was a double-decker with 35 adult and 
10 children riders. Some on the upper, improvised deck 
sat with legs dangling around the necks of those below. 
One boy stood the whole distance. One woman became ex- 
tremely ill, but the driver refused to stop. 


THE SCANDAL CONTINUES 


Such sample conditions were revealed in 1941 by wit- 
nesses before the various meetings of the Tolan Commit- 
tee. Yet in 1947, Howard Whitman, a church-agency in- 
vestigator, took a 9,000-mile trip through 17 States and 
saw conditions much the same as those reported to the 
Tolan Committee six years before. He came across 26 
Florida families living in the bean section around 
Smyrna, New York, all without jobs. Not one bed could 
be seen in the partitioned cowshed where these stranded 
families were living. All slept on planks, from a nine- 
month-old baby to a 74-year-old grandfather. A younger 
baby had an orange-crate for a crib. The whole place 
smelled strongly of dung. In Minnesota, near Blue Earth, 
Whitman found Mexicans who had come to work in the 
peas and beets forced to live twenty to an old, leaky, 
sagging boxcar. In Illinois, at an asparagus camp near 
Rochelle, he discovered eleven families, totaling 58 per- 
sons, in a ten-room house. In Berrien County, Michigan, 
Whitman ran across evidence that showed how labor 
supervisors drained off the last cent a migrant might save, 
with gambling, liquor and prostitution. In North Carolina 
potato fields he saw families stranded, in debt to crew 
leaders who had promised them $10 to $15 a day. In 
Colorado’s South Platte Valley he worked with sugar- 
beet laborers in a row next to three children under four- 
teen—despite prohibition by the Sugar Act, under penalty 
of $10 a day for employers working under-age children. 

These displaced and dispossessed persons travel in 
three great streams across the States. The first stream 
starts in Florida, a predominantly Negro caravan that 
moves up along the coast into New England, crop by crop. 
The second stream rises from Mexico and Texas and 
flows towards Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Colo- 
tado. Its workers are called “Tex-Mex” or “Texicans” or 
just plain braceros. At various cross-currents they are 
still joined by West Indian British subjects who were im- 
ported for war labor as far back as 1943, according to 
some who spoke to me in Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, last 


summer. The third big flow of migrants swirls up the 
California valleys to Washington, made up of thousands 
of “Okies” and “Arkies” blown out of the Dust Bowl in 
the 1930’s. Besides these main currents there are many 
shorter cross-flows: Pennsylvania mining families who 
work in New York orchards; Kentucky hillbillies who dig 
potatoes in New England and weed and top onions in 
Ohio’s Scioto Marshes; Missouri villagers who cut the 
asparagus in Illinois or pick tomatoes on 100,000 Indiana 
acres; Southern hill people who pick strawberries in. 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Kentucky; Mexicans, Negroes 
and whites who work in the cotton fields of Arizona; and, 
recently, Texans and Mexicans enticed into the cotton 
fields of Arkansas and Mississippi. 


Our CHANGING AGRICULTURE 


Since the Tolan Report did not propose to go into 
solutions, it fulfilled its purpose by setting forth in detail 
the social and economic aspects of the lives of these 
millions of disadvantaged Americans. Yet it recognized 
certain great changes in American agriculture—such as 
over-mechanization, speculation by land-sharks and in- 
surance companies, absentee ownership and operation— 
which force many small farmers into the ranks of the 
migrant army and may drive even larger numbers from 
poor and insecure farms. It saw a “stranded farm popula- 
tion” from which pathetic reinforcements would neces- 
sarily come to the migrants. The number was later esti- 
mated at 1,700,000 farm families—8,500,000 persons, 
“every one... a potential recruit to the army of migrant 
agricultural laborers.” The House Agricultural Commit- 
tee itself last winter estimated that three million people 
had forsaken their farms in a year. It is, of course, de- 
batable whether they all enlisted as migrants. 

Easing the friction-spots and salving the harsh condi- 
tions that characterize large-scale agricultural produc- 
tion preoccupied the officials of the Federal Interagency 
Committee on Migrant Labor in 1947. It devoted only 
six lines of its recommendations to the need of a minimum 
wage and prompt cash payment for agricultural workers. 
The bulk of its suggestions bore on child labor, labor 
camps, labor contractors, transportation, workmen’s com- 
pensation, social security, health, education, welfare and 
recreational services, and Federal grants to stimulate the 
States in their own programs. 

From the aspect of actual State labor laws applicable 
to agricultural workers, the picture is rather depressing. 
Only one State and Hawaii have compulsory workmen’s 
compensation laws covering migrants; four have an elec- 
tive law. The majority of minimum-wage laws exclude 
agricultural workers, while those which include them 
apply only to women or women and minors. Wisconsin 
alone provides a rate for agricultural workers, 20-22% 
cents an hour, about half the present wholly inade- 
quate national minimum industrial wage. The State laws 
on wage payment frequently do not cover farm workers. 
In the regulation of private employment agents, laws 
seldom apply where there is no fee for placement service. 
Only four States regulate their migrant labor camps. The 
minimum age of children allowed to work on farms out- 
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side school hours is laid down by law only in Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and seven States. As to labor’s right to 
organize and bargain collectively, farm labor has so far 
been excluded from all State laws protecting this right. 
Opposition to the infant National Farm Labor Union 
(AFL) has been quite bitter in many places. 

The friction-spots have merely been pointed out. In- 
adequate provisions for better and eventually decent 
treatment of migrants have also been indicated. The at- 
tempts by our National Government to provide remedies 
have quietly collapsed because Congress refused to ex- 
tend the measures set up in wartime. Displacement 
of farmers by over-mechanization constitutes, in the 
words of the House Agricultural Committee, “one of the 
most serious problems to be faced in our agricultural 
program”; yet it was Congress which, for its own reasons, 
decided to ignore the great unnumbered host of men, 
women and children who own no property, receive prac- 
tically no schooling, scarcely exercise the franchise, ex- 
pose their families to sickness and injury, lay aside 
nothing for the future since they receive so little now, 
and waste their empty lives in hard, meaningless labor. 


Manhasset Valley 
houses itself 


John LaFarge 








Four years ago a small group of local citizens, men and 
women, met in the home of Mrs. Dorothy Fremont Grant, 
author and lecturer, at Manhasset, Long Island. They 
wished to see what could be done to relieve the forlorn 
plight of the whites and Negroes living in the section of 
Manhasset Township known as “the Valley.” They 
brought to this meeting no experience in slum clearance. 
They could develop no definite plan. Yet on January 12, 
1949, the contract was signed for a two-million-dollar 
housing project for the Manhasset Valley and the ad- 
jacent Port Washington areas, and construction will start 
this spring. 

A few aspects of this achievement, which you will 
admit is a fair-sized one, deserve more than a passing 
notice. The story of the Manhasset Project shows that 
people can do something to help their neighbors out of 
what seems hopeless distress. It also offers some pertinent 
indications as to how this help can be given. 

The neighbors who met at Mrs. Grant’s house that 
January afternoon in 1945 were of different races and 
different faiths. There were four men and eight women: 
two of the women were colored and two were Jewish. It 
was a typical cross-section of the Manhasset community. 
The blighted spot they were considering would have been 
bad enough if found in a backward country region, or 
even in the slums of a big city. It was particularly notice- 
able because the Valley families lived close to one of the 
wealthiest residential suburbs in the United States. 
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Negroes and whites were found in Manhasset Valley, 
the Negroes occupying the dilapidated section. Heads 
of the families—fathers and mothers—were not unem. 
ployed. They had good paying jobs, most of them as 
domestics and gardeners in the nearby estates. 

It was not a so-called “trouble area.” The people who 
resided there set an example of decency and good Chris. 
tian living that could make their more fortunate fellow. 
citizens blush. Those familiar with the lives of these Val. 
ley citizens knew many an instance of their mutual kind. 
liness and helpfulness. The Polish housewife, after her 
own day’s job was done, visited her Negro neighbor 
whose wife was sick, washed the children and cooked the 
meals for the family; just as the Negro housewife had 
done for the Polish friend a few weeks before. 

The Negroes in the Valley were not complaining of 
discrimination, although, like Negroes pretty generally 
everywhere in the United States, they found it more 
difficult than white people to move out of a blighted 
neighborhood. Colored mothers in the Valley did not 
need to worry about what might happen to their children 
at school, since they were made welcome both in the 
public and the parish schools of the district. In fact, they 
were not complaining of anything, nor yet were they re- 
signed and “accepting the situation.” Cheerfully and 
bravely, along with their white neighbors, they were do- 
ing what little they could to try to improve their lot. But 
they were completely baffled by the sheer weight of stark 
physical misery, something that struck to the root of their 
home lives and warred against every effort to bring up 
their families as good Christians and citizens. 

From the outset the initial committee determined upon 
two things, simple enough to mention yet easy enough to 
forget. They soon decided that some sort of housing 
project was imperatively needed; and that group action, 
not merely individual action, fortified by careful study, 
was required in order to put the project through. 

Much can be done by the action of individuals—any- 
body, anywhere—who will proclaim whatever they may 
possess of the truth, and set a good personal example. 
For specific social projects, however, a solid groundwork 
of knowledge needs to be laid, unless more harm than 
good is to result. The efforts of even the most gifted and 
influential person are apt to be stultified if he trusts to 
himself alone and does not learn the difficult lesson of 
taking careful counsel and working with others. 

The committee’s first step, therefore, was to invite 
George K. Hunton, executive secretary of the Catholic 
Interracial Council of New York, to assist them in dis- 
cussing the interracial question and the way a local com- 
munity might deal with it. The plan that Mr. Hunton 
developed was not wholly new. Under the auspices of the 
New York City Board of Education, with certain public 
high schools as a center, it was already being tried out in 
several localities of New York City, as it had been in the 
Back of the Yards district of Chicago. From a parish 
angle, but still as a community project, it was promoted 
in the Rockaway Beach section of Queens by Monsignor 
John J. Reddy, director of Catholic Charities in the 
Diocese of Brooklyn. 
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As formulated by the Catholic Interracial Council, the 
plan called for organized action by a typical cross-section 
of the local community—business and professional men, 
housewives, teachers and school principals, clergy, union 
officials and social workers. This cross-section group took 
the lead in sponsoring a definite project for the com- 
munity’s good, and set up a community council to launch 
it. While they steered clear of any dependence upon the 
local politicians, the community council availed them- 
selves of some of the practical methods used in the local 
organization of political parties. The sponsors employed 
every means to encourage all persons in the local com- 
munity to work together, and to enlist in behalf of the 
project all available agencies, keeping, however, the enter- 
prise strictly that of a local group working for local needs. 

The original committee’s studies soon led to an am- 
bitious determination: to sponsor a first-class State 
housing project for the Valley and Port Washington. 
With the cordial endorsement of the local clergy, Catholic. 
Protestant and Jewish, the sponsors approached school 
teachers and various social agencies, and soon provided 
the community council with representatives from twenty 
sections of the Manhasset area. 

The question of the real-estate brokers then arose. 
Obviously they were not in a position to undertake the 
elaborate plan themselves. What would be their reaction 
to a State housing project planted in their neighborhood ? 
At this point the planners learned another valuable les- 
son, which is that when you are trying to do the right 
thing and a genuinely unselfish thing, you can count 
upon much more good will than is usually anticipated. 
The real-estate men responded with enthusiasm, and lent 
their support, in turn, to the plan for the State project. 

Another hurdle had to be cleared. Manhasset was un- 
incorporated. To fill this legal vacuum the Town Board 
successfully petitioned the New York State Legislature 
to create a Town Housing Authority. Its members were 
appointed in May, 1946. They began a survey of the 
blighted districts, which was approved in January, 1947. 
Carried out according to standards prescribed by the 
N. Y. State Housing Commission, the survey proved con- 
clusively the need of such action as the original commit- 
tee had had in mind. 

The survey disclosed that out of 191 living units in 
the Manhasset Valley section, housing some 700 Negroes. 
81 needed major repairs. One-tenth of the Negro homes 
lacked electricity, water, heat or inside toilets; some 
lacked outside sewage; most of the houses were fire 
hazards. Overcrowding prevailed, to the extent of six 
or seven persons in three or four rooms. Thirty-one 
homes were simply unfit for human habitation. Some 
were merely garages or chicken-coops. One was a store. 
with curtains as partitions. 

On October 14, 1948 a loan of $2,000,000 was ap- 
proved by the New York State Housing Commission for 
seventy home units in Port Washington at a cost of 
$802,755, and 100 units in the Manhasset Valley area at 
a cost of $1,197,245. Two other adjacent communities, 
Great Neck and Roslyn, also benefit by the project. Com- 
plete clearance for the work came in January of this year. 


To crown the enterprise, John Hay Whitney, wealthy 
Manhasset resident, donated a tract of twenty acres ad- 
jacent to the Valley to be used as a State Park. The 
project is self-financing, not a charity, and is only a 
nominal burden upon the local taxpayers. Rent for the 
apartments is pegged at $8.77 a room. The people while 
living in the shacks were already paying good rentals. 

The whites and Negroes in the Valley and vicinity have 
been living peaceably side by side—as they lived peace- 
ably in the “mixed” areas of Detroit when some years 
ago the segregated areas of that city were swept by race 
riots. So they will continue to live together in friendship. 


A Community HE tps ITSELF 


This was not a work done by charitable white people 
on behalf of Negroes, nor by charitable wealthy persons 
on behalf of the poor. The project was put through by all 
the members of a given community on behalf of all, with- 
out exception of race, color, creed or economic status. 
It was the total community mobilized, as a natural entity, 
to provide for its own needs. To do this, it made use of 
of its own potential leadership. The difficulties the citizens 
of Manhasset experienced do not differ substantially from 
those that may occur in any other part of the United 
States or Canada. The plan they adopted, the steps they 
took, can be utilized in most modern communities. 

Nobody but a fatuous humanitarian believes that fami- 
lies will be made good or pure or holy merely by good 
housing. But any woman can tell you that any other 
woman, of whatever condition or race she may be, can 
only with rare heroism succeed in raising and caring for 
her family when they are living in destitution in the 
midst of our expensive modern civilization. The women 
who joined with and inspired the men in the Manhasset 
Project were not wealthy philanthropists. They were 
mostly housewives or teachers who had no difficulty in 
seeing what it meant for any woman to work all day as a 
domestic and come back in the evening to homes of which 
one-third were without gas ovens for cooking and five per 
cent without any cooking facilities at all. 

Certainly welfare projects may be distorted, and there 
are fanatics and subversives who make a business of dis- 
torting them and using human misery as a means to 
further their selfish economic and political ends. The best 
a housing project can do is to make it possible, or 
vastly easier, for people to lead good family lives. The 
inn to which the Good Samaritan carried his wounded 
acquaintance was only an inn—a mere convenience, not 
a means of sanctification. Our Saviour, however, immor- 
talized the Samaritan’s prudent action as an example of 
that sublimest of things, the perfect love of God and man. 

By removing the conditions which breed race hatred, 
family decay and juvenile crime, we can open the way 
for the healing action of Him who alone can enter the 
human heart with His grace and make it whole. Modern 
times demand, it is true, modern methods of initiative, 
study, planning, organization and cooperation. Surely the 
least the Saviour can ask of His followers is that we all 
use such means as are at our daily disposal in order to 
make it easier for people like ourselves to serve Him. 
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Bishop Oxnam’s blast 


In Washington, D. C., on January 27, Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam of the Methodist Church delivered himself of one 
of his characteristic “blasts” at the Catholic Church in 
America. 

All these fulminations were stirred up in the Bishop’s 
mind (or imagination) by the debate over the Supreme 
Court’s McCollum decision of March 8, 1948. The Court 
declared unconstitutional the practice of letting religious 
groups hold classes for public-school children on a volun- 
tary basis once a week, on school property and during the 
regular school day. The Court decided that this practice, 
going on since 1914, “breached” the “wall of separation” 
between Church and State and hence violated the First 
Amendment—although nothing is said therein about 
“separation of Church and State.” 

We will summarize Bishop Oxnam’s charges and deal 
with each: 

1) Protestants believe in the separation of Church and 
State in America; Catholics do not. 

A great many Protestants, as well as Catholics, reject 
the absolute separation of Church and State as being 
neither Christian nor American. Twenty-four nationally 
known Protestant bishops, ministers and theologians 
signed a protest against the McCollum decision, including 
these five bishops: James C. Baker, president of the 
Council of Bishops of the Methodist (Oxnam’s) Church, 
Francis J. McConnell, a predecessor of Oxnam in N. Y., 
and Edward L. Parsons of California, William Scarlett 
of Missouri and Angus Dun of Washington, D. C., Epis- 
copalians. Ten nationally eminent Protestant theologians, 
the secretary of the General Council of the Congrega- 
tionalist Christian Churches and the executive secretary 
of the American Committee for the World Council of 
Churches also protested the decision. Many others could 
be named. When Bishop Oxnam pretends that “Protes- 
tants” are fighting “Catholics” on this issue he is being 
less than honest. 

2) This separation is the “bastion” of religious liberty. 

This is not true. Canada and Great Britain give con- 
siderable financial help to all sectarian schools. Switzer- 
land lets religious groups run classes in public schools. 
Other democratic countries have a similar system. It 
doesn’t “rob” them of “religious liberty,” does it? Since 
1945, our Federal Government has allotted tens of mil- 
lions of dollars to sectarian colleges for the education of 
World War II veterans. Have we “lost” religious liberty 
since 1945? Only Russia has absolute separation—and it 
has no religious liberty. 

3) American culture is at stake in this struggle. 

Bishop Oxnam means his concept of American culture 
is at stake. He is fighting to establish by law a form of 
anti-Catholic bigotry which all Protestant countries have 
had in the past (see “Election in Northern Ireland,” 
p. 503 this issue), including America. We have overcome 
it, but the Bishop doesn’t like the idea of Catholics in the 
United States getting a fair deal, especially in the field of 
education. 
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4) The November statement of the American Catholic 
hierarchy attacking secularism in American life and 
education is a “smokesereen behind which the hierarchy 
forms its forces to secure public funds for the support 
of parochial schools.” 

Catholics don’t need a “smokescreen.” When they think 
they have a just claim to public funds they say so, like 
all other Americans. We are saying so now in Washing. 
ton (Am. 1/29, pp. 455-457). The Bishop’s imagination 
is getting the better of him. 

5) The assault on religious liberty stems from Catholic 
clerics; “millions” of the laity “must” disagree with the 
stand of the hierarchy. 

Extremely unlikely. Our laity do not like paying twice 
for the education of their children, any more than any 
Americans like to pay double. This is an old game, trying 
to split the clergy and the laity. But the Bishop has chosen 
a mighty poor issue on which to do it. Our laity know the 
score on this one. The cost of sustaining our schools 
falls entirely on them. 

6) Our bishops must be following a strategy dictated 
in a “foreign capital,” because “ . .. it is inconceivable 
that the hierarchy would have risked such an ill-con- 
ceived attack upon the principle of the separation of 
Church and State if the decision had been made by men 
trained in the American tradition of freedom.” 

Amazing. Where did the twenty-four Protestants men- 
tioned above get their notion of objecting to the McCol- 
lum decision—from the Vatican? Where did the Illinois 
Supreme Court get its ideas, which the Supreme Court 
reversed? Where did the editor of the Journal of the 
American Bar Association get his legal objections? And 
Dr. Edward S. Corwin of Princeton? And Justice Reed 
of the Supreme Court? It just happens that some Catholic 
priests and laymen know enough American history, po- 
litical science and law to see that the McCollum decision 
is full of holes. As Bishop Oxnam seems to be quite 
innocent of such knowledge he very wisely dodges the 
historical and legal issues. 

7) “The Roman Catholic Church is opposed to our 
system of public education.” 

A chestnut. Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., in his After 
Black Coffee, and Rev. Allan P. Farrell, S.J. (Am. 
10/5/46, p. 15), show a proper appreciation of the 
American public school system. Thousands of Protestants 
criticize it as we do, on religious grounds, for example, 
a great number of Protestant teachers in the Religious 
Education Association. 

8) Our bishops are trying to foist on America a “cul- 
ture alien to the traditions of a free people,” a “totali- 
tarian” system like that of the Middle Ages. 

It’s very “old hat” to end up a diatribe on the Catholic 
Church in America by harking back to the Middle Ages. 
Catholics don’t idealize them, by a long shot. But calling 
them “totalitarian” must seem amateurish to historians. 
Catholics, and Protestants, too, want neither a revival of 
medievalism, which had not yet developed a mature con- 
cept of the State, nor Bishop Oxnam’s version of 4 
Protestant-dominated culture. 

RoBert C, HARTNETT 
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Hollywood’s foreign 
policy 


Thomas L. O’Brien 








Great moans were heard at many bars when Britain 
banned a large percentage of Hollywood’s choicest. The 
American public suffered a new ripple of pique because 
of the ban. How misquided they were! 

I have been in England but a short time; I know 
nothing about the country or the people. But I do 
know that hardly a day has passed without some well- 
bred insult to American ways. At first I was mystified 
by it all, distrustful of my own hyper-sensitiveness. 

Then I began to ask more or less discreet questions, 
and I began to see what monstrosities of misunderstand- 
ing existed in the taut and deeply troubled minds of the 
English. Here, they were thinking, is a nation (the U. S.) 
on which the world by the flibberty-gibbetry of things is 
depending for recovery. And America is a nation of light- 
heads, with no souls, no roots, immersed in a dervish- 
dance of kaleidoscopic escape. 

“Isn’t it true,” I was asked, “that everyone drives a 
car in the States?” I would describe the miles and miles I 
had personally walked. “Well, isn’t it true that no one 
can eat in America without getting tight on cocktails?” 
I described the innumerable millions of meals taken by 
Mr. and Mrs. America with nary a Martini to start the 
gastric juices sluicing. “Isn’t it true that all the money is 
in the hands of the few, and that the many have no 
protection whatever?” 

That one stopped me momentarily, until I started to 
itemize such details as the eighteen million co-op mem- 
bers, the social legislation, the labor unions and their 
victories, the continual experiment in industrial relations 
carried on by too few really enlightened hirers, and the 
labor schools. 

“Isn’t it true that education in America is a joke?” 
That one, I’m afraid, did it. Since I didn’t want to admit 
it outright, and since I needed time to construct an an- 
swer, I began some counter-questions about the source of 
information. In each case, with a possible ten-per-cent 
exception, the source turned out to be Hollywood. 

You see, the amusement-starved Englishman looks for- 
ward to the movies with all the tense expectation of a 
Pledge at a Junior Prom. He brings with him, generally 
speaking, an adult’s equipment for being amused. His 
final dissatisfaction with the evening is probably doubled 
because of this initial anxious thirst for mature art. But 
even the half which can be traced to the puerile formless- 


ness of Hollywood’s offering is damaging enough to cause 
the American public plenty of concern. 

Of late the case has become a variation on confusion 
confounded, for with a droll certainty there will surely 
be brought together for startling contrast one of Holly- 
wood’s paragons, and one of the indisputably excellent 
English films of the past few years. Then there are the 
French and the Italian films. Lately, even a German 
film has caused much comment. 

The contrast is painful—for the American. Where 
mature people are working out mature problems, either 
tragic or comic, in the non-American films, the American 
screen presents buxom infantiles or willowy freshmen 
sighing sweet nothings into horses’ ears, perhaps looking 
slant-eyed tough in the best Sunset Boulevard manner, 
or apostrophizing the divine far-off event in all the turgid 
prose that can be raked off the Pacific shelving. 

The result is really devastating—for America. Even 
with the foreign-language dialog, the French and Italian 
pictures reveal a people with a soul, sick and tired though 
that soul might be. They reveal a people in search of 
reality, impatient with appearances, struggling to re-form 
their lives on something that will not disintegrate with 
the next atomic explosion. The English films are, by and 
large, in step with them. There is a grown-up atmosphere 
about the movie houses that makes the average English- 
man want to pay his three-and-six to enter. 

Then comes Hollywood with its obvious bankruptcy 
of idea and of truth; its flamboyant melodrama which is 
the current substitute for thinking or living, its juvenile 
escape into pink sunrises or into the more intoxicating 
coke-dream of a square-jawed mound of muscle cleaning 
out black-marketeers with a stern leveling of one eyebrow. 

It isn’t merely a matter of caviling at immorality 
(though I suppose one could build a case if he had the 
time and the resistance). It is a matter of being human. 
Americans do not yet realize how much that was basically 
human has been destroyed during the past ten years— 
how desperately, or dispiritedly, the people of the Old 
World are searching the future for a meaning. To run 
into a constant flow of Hollywood films which are more 
or less direct denials of real humanity—of the humanity 
that strains deeply in conflict with great, searching truths 
or errors—that is too much for the English soul-need 
today. So the British conclude that the American people 
have no soul; that they are undeveloped juveniles thrust 
hugger-mugger into the driver’s seat of a careening bus 
that has a mountain-goat trail ahead. 

It is not fair to blame Mr. and Mrs. John Bull for their 
misunderstanding of America. They really try, I think. 
But the main sources of information are Hollywood’s 
lucubrations and their own superior commentators. 

The disturbing element in the fantasia is double: first, 
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the obvious and terribly distorted insult which the Ameri- 
can people are suffering from this misunderstanding; 
second, the very real and very grave danger to world 
recovery flowing from that misunderstanding. 

With the Hollywood foreign policy at its present level. 
and with few sources of information to counteract that 
policy, the English, at least, will continue to distrust 
the American people as leaders. They will continue to look 
down on them as disguised juveniles going through 
grown-up motions. There will certainly be no coming 
together of peoples, no warm interflow of sympathies and 
understandings. For the downright simplicity and rather 
courageous day-to-day acceptance of things as they are. 
so characteristic of the average American man-in-the- 
middle, are totally lost on the English. They never see 
that side. 

World peace must be based on love, and love on 


understanding. If the American people are interested jn 
world peace, they must also be interested in love; and, 
if in love, in understanding—not only understanding and 
loving other peoples, but in being understood and loved, 
That is the terrifying importance of Hollywood’s foreign 
policy; it is making the American people as a whole a 
misunderstood and a contemned people. By that much 
it is wreaking havoc on the dream of peace that the whole 
world is groaning for. 

Therefore it was not all loss when the British economic 
policy banned much that was Hollywood grotesquerie, 
With international irony (which would obviously escape 
the Chamber-of-Commerce shrewdness of the American 
movie factory) that ban is a help. At least it removes 
some of the grit and gravel from the synthetic oil of 
good will which at present lubricates Anglo-American 
relations. 
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HENRY VIII AND THE 
REFORMATION 





By H. Maynard Smith, D.D. Macmillan. 
480p. $6.50 





A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE, 1841-1852 





By Elie Halévy. Peter Smith. 374p. $6 





ESSAYS ON FREEDOM AND 
POWER 





By Lord Acton. The Beacon Press. 
373p. $5 

King Henry VIII and his second con- 
sort are having a new lease on life on 
Broadway at present, owing to the 
clever writing, skillful production and 
excellent acting of Maxwell Anderson’s 
play, Anne of the Thousand Days. It 
was more nearly eleven hundred days 
really, but a dramatist must be allowed 
some latitude. Dr. Maynard Smith’s 
book on a very trite theme may there- 
fore be considered timely, in that it will 
enable theatregoers, if they wish, to 
measure the precise amount of poetic 
license to which they are being treated 
in text as well as title. 

They will find it considerable. Dr. 
Smith, a high dignitary of the Church 
of England, is, though only an amateur, 
a grand historian, and easily beats the 
professionals, Halévy and Acton, at 
their own game. Both often get excited 
and fulminate, whereas he never does. 
Smith is humorous and doesn’t take 
himself too seriously, while they are as 
stolid and pedagogic as the Biblio- 


théque Nationale or the British Mu- 
seum. Dr. Smith has read nearly every- 
thing ever written on the Henrican 
Reformation and disagrees in a small 
or big way with practically all of it. 
He is, in fact, about as urbane, im- 
partial and independent an historian 
as one could hope to find on this 
abominably bigoted earth. 

Typical of his sturdy nonconformity 
is a note on p. 28 in which he refers to 
two discordant reports from men who 
heard of a speech made by Henry con- 
cerning his divorce. The great authority 
Brewer backed the first report, but only 
because acceptance of the second would 
have compelled him to convict the 
King of the “vilest insincerity.” “I do,” 
says Dr. Smith, and we feel inclined to 
cheer. 

Miss Joyce Redman, her distin- 
guished impersonator, has confessed to 
a love and admiration for Anne Boleyn, 
derived, it seems, from enthusiastic 
study of Miss Edith Sitwell’s Fanfare 
for Elizabeth. Some time back, the 
same Miss Sitwell declared open, per- 
sonal and violent war on the man 
Aristotle, which would perhaps indicate 
a certain heartiness of emotion in the 
Sitwell approach to history, rather 
than balance of judgment or authenti- 
city of learning. Miss Redman would 
be well advised to forget Miss Sitwell 
and try Dr. Smith instead, for her Anne 
would gain immensely in effectiveness 
and we should have, instead of a pretty, 
dancing doll, a truly tragic character, 
a clever, attractive Herodias devoured 
with spite and ambition, ruthless and 
heartless, the very epitome of all that 
is vilest in womankind. There would 
be a part worthy of Miss Redman’s 
great Irish talent, and AMERICA makes 
no charge for this handsome tip. 

It is possible to dissent now and then 
from Dr. Smith’s opinions, though he 
always expresses them moderately, but. 
on the whole, his book must surely be 
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acclaimed by informed readers as one 
of the best and most satisfying on its 
subject in the English language. The 
greater is the wonder that Dr. Smith 
does not seem to realize the implica- 
tions of his own admirable history and 
come over to the side of his hero, St. 
Thomas More. 

Three hundred years pass, and we 
learn from the most eminent historian 
of modern England, who was a French- 
man, the late M. Elie Halévy, how King 
Henry’s Reformation eventually worked 
itself out in that once merry, green and 
pleasant land. M. Halévy was an ex- 
tremely factual person, an omnivorous 
reader of ancient newspapers and, in 
all matters economic and _ political, ¢ 
first-class guide. But to judge by this 
latest posthumous volume of his great 
history, The Age of Peel and Cobden, 
which is largely a matter of scissors 
and paste, his deepest interest appears 
to have been religious, though he was 
personally a skeptic. 

Halévy devotes sixty-eight consecu- 
tive pages and many incidental para- 
graphs to English religion in the nine- 
teenth century, but whether he was as 
well qualified in this field as in more 
earthy domains we may gravely doubt. 
A man who charges Newman with 
“frank and systematic bad faith” in the 
writing of Tract Ninety can never have 
read the Apologia. Even worse is his 
preposterous character sketch of Man- 
ning: 

Manning was no philosopher. He 

was a politician for whom a dog- 

ma was a ticket rather than a 

truth. . . . This worldly ascetic of 

austere ambition had dreamed of 
rising in the Anglican hierarchy. 

... Such hopes were at an end.... 

He would join the Church of Rome 

and aim at becoming a Roman pre- 

late while remaining a great Eng- 
lishman. It would be an extremely 
difficult task, but no undertaking 
could be difficult enough to daunt 
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his indomitable and devouring 
ambition. (p. 323). 


It is hard to know what to say about 
such a wild and disgraceful travesty 
of the facts. Why, it was for the truth 
of a dogma, Baptismal Regeneration, 
that Manning threw up all his bright 
prospects in the Church of England. 
The intimate friend of Gladstone and 
so many other powerful men was un- 
doubtedly heading straight for Canter- 
bury when, to the amazement of all 
who knew his powers and prospects, 
he suddenly went off on the lonely and 
rocky road to Rome. We are not called 
upon as Catholics to admire everything 
Manning said and did, but there is a 
limit to fair criticism, and M. Halévy 
has mest decidedly crossed it. 

Presumably Manning’s Ultramon- 
tanism stuck in his liberal throat and 
caused this disgusting vomit of ani- 
mosity. But it must not be thought 
that our historian is always on the 
rampage. Far from it. In the company 
of such kindred souls as Peel and Cob- 
den, the great coryphaeus of Free 
Trade, he is a most enlightening, mar- 
yelously knowledgeable guide, and has 
done a real service by showing us, even 
if unintentionally, how much better it 
is to be alive in the twentieth century, 
atom bombs and all, than in the nine- 
teenth. What an age it was when athe- 
istic Benthamism married liberal Prot- 
estantism to produce the prosperous, 
smug, supremely self-confident Utopia 
of the Gradgrinds and Huxleys! 

With Acton we are again on the 
liberal bandwagon. All that most people 
know of this great and pugnacious 
Catholic scholar is his tiresomely in- 
geminated axiom that power tends to 
corrupt and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely, which it patently hasn’t 
done in plenty of instances. The Essays 
on Freedom and Power, published by 
the Beacon Press, is a useful compen- 
dium of this Titan’s political wisdom 
and religious contrariness. His activi- 
ties at the Vatican Council are well 
known, but for the reports of one so 
patently prejudiced to be accepted at 
their face value by his introducer, Miss 
Gertrude Himmelfarb, otherwise an ex- 
cellent commentator, is a sad instance 
of liberal gullibility. 

Miss Himmelfarb does not hesitate 
to take the Letters from Rome on the 
Council as good factual history, and 
ventures to assert that the methods 
used by Pius IX to secure the declara- 
tion of his own infallibility were not 
one whit less shocking than those prac- 
tised by the Communist Parties at the 
Present time. She seems blissfully un- 
aware that there is an enormous weight 
of evidence to convict Acton and Dél- 
linger of the blackest misrepresenta- 
tion, and that the main trouble at the 
Council was too much freedom of 


speech for all parties rather than too 
little. 

But with liberals on their hobby- 
horse you never know where you are. 
Among the things we learn in this book 
is that Acton came to despise and 
reprobate his first idol, Burke, so the 
Popes meet his lightnings in pretty 
good company. Acton possessed in- 
credible learning but little genuine 
wisdom, so his life was largely a frus- 
tration, though he hung onto the main 
thing, his Catholic faith, if at times 
only by the skin of his teeth. 

James Broprick, S.J. 





The greatest epistles 





SAINT PAUL 





By Robert Sencourt. Sheed & Ward. 
378p. $3.50 

This third volume in the “Great Writ- 
ers of the World” series hails the Apos- 
tle Paul as a literary genius of the first 
rank. Careful attention is given those 
passages in his epistles wherein this 
special talent is revealed, subjecting 
them to minute analysis to bring out 
their power and beauty. But this liter- 
ary aspect of the saint is subordinated 
to the life, character and achievements 
of this chosen vessel of God. 





Drawing copiously on his knowledge 
of classical lore, Mr. Sencourt makes 
the man, his times and the scenes of his 
activity come to life with singular vigor 
and appeal. The New Testament tells 
more about St. Paul than about any 
other of its actors—with the sole ex- 
ception of Our Lord—and the biog- 
rapher fuses this material into a 
vibrant portrait set against the back- 
ground of those stirring times. The 
lands through which St. Paul traveled 
are described with lavish detail, and an 
abundance of classical association is 
delightfully presented. Marked by free- 
dom and freshness of touch, the book 
is, addressed to laymen, not to experts, 
and it succeeds in its purpose of show- 
ing the Christian religion as a vital 
force transforming the individual and, 
through him, the whole of Western civ- 
ilization. 

In some sections, wide reading in 
liberal criticism seems to have tainted 
the author’s judgment, especially in his 
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accounts of miracles and of the vision 
that changed Paul from persecutor te 
Apostle. Likewise Mr. Sencourt fails te 
stress the radical development at An- 
tioch before Barnabas brought Paul 
there to further a work already well 
begun, and he exaggerates the hostility 
to Paul among the faithful at Jerusa- 
lem, even going so far as to suggest 
that some of them might have been in 
the delegation that appeared before the 
Roman governor to seek Paul’s execu: 
tion. 

Such shortcomings, however, as well 
as the opinions expressed on contro- 
verted points concerning the location 
or dating of the epistles, are not likely 
to affect the class of readers to whom 
the book is addressed. These will sure- 
ly profit greatly by the glewing ac- 
counts of the Apostle’s labors, strug- 
gles and sufferings in the service of the 
Lord who had completely occupied his 
mind and heart. 

While disclaiming the authority of 
expert knowledge in this area, Mr. 
Sencourt presents sane discussions of 
many problems, bolstered by references 
in the notes at the back of the book 
and with a series of six appendices 
handling the topics more at length. 
Readers will be borne along easily to 
a deeper appreciation not only of St. 
Paul, but also of the precious opportun- 
ities opened to them by the grace of 
God which was won for them by the 
blood of the Redeemer, and they will 
feel the thrill of that wondrous revela- 
tion with which Jesus had favored His 
Apostle so that he knew by repeated 
experience what it is to love the Great 
Lover. WituuaM A. Down, S.J. 





Saga of early America 





HIGH TOWERS 





By Thomas B. Costain. Doubleday. 
403p. $3 


If merit counts, Mr. Costain’s latest 
book should certainly become a best 
seller, for it has real literary worth as 
well as historical significance. With 
great skill and imagination the author 
has re-created the life and time of the 
“fabulous” Le Moyne family, in an era 
when the French and English were 
vying for control of the New World. 
Much research in America, Canada and 
France brought only meager informa- 
tion about the ten heroic Le Moyne 
brothers, but furnished the knowledge 
for this thoroughly satisfying saga of 
early North America. 

Charles Le Moyne, eldest of the 
brothers, had built a chateau with four 
high towers at Longueuil on the St. 
Lawrence, across from the village of 
Montreal. In a room in one of these 
towers the brothers met from time to 
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PAUL to PERRIN 


Hearing that Father Perrin had been 
given the sack from his factory for 
“incompetence” lately, made us won- 
der suddenly whether St. Paul, also a 
priest-workman (a bishop-workman, 
in fact), was ever faced by a furious 
customer bringing back a leaky tent. 
A few of his business letters would be 
nice to have, wouldn’t they? Failin 

that, Robert Sencourt’s book ST. 
PAUL ($5.00)—which brought this 
on—gives an astonishing amount of 
information about him, his times and 
his writings. The book is third in the 
series Great Writers of the World, and 
treats St. Paul as an author who had 
a much more exciting life than most 
of them do, rather than as a saint— 
but, naturally, without forgetting that 
he was a saint. By good luck, Robert 
Sencourt not only has a_ scholar’s 
knowledge of St. Paul’s period, but 
has also traveled extensively in the 
countries through which St. Paul’s 
journeys took him. Best of all, he 
really likes St. Paul. 


Let no one scoff, by the way, at Father 
Perrin for getting the sack, unless he 
has tried working in a factory all day 
and working as a priest most of the 
night. His book, in case you haven’t 
had it—we know lots of people who 
are interested in it haven’t had it yet, 
because it keeps on selling—is called 
PRIEST-WORKMAN IN GER- 
MANY ($2.50), and its companion, 
for a quick look at the whole move- 
ment, is Robert Kothen’s THE 
PRIEST AND THE PROLETA- 
RIAT ($1.50). 


If, even after Father LeBuffe’s 
wonderful review of the Knox OLD 
TESTAMENT: (Vol. I Genesis 
through Esther), you are still won- 
dering whether it’s really worth $7.00, 
here are a couple more comments that 
may help you decide: 


“Msgr. Knox has opened the 
treasures of the Old Testament 
to all.”—Rev. Gilmore H. Guyot, 
C.M., Professor of Sacred Scrip- 


ture. 
“He has wrought marvellously 
and the result is masterly.” —Rev. 


John S. Kennedy. 


To which we will only add that one 
who personally bogged down badly on 
all attempts to read the Old Testa- 
ment in the Douai version, sailed 
through this one with the greatest of 
ease... . 


Order books from your bookstore or from us, 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
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time to plan their campaigns and re- 
dedicate themselves to their solemn 
task of finishing what the great La 
Salle had begun. As the story opens 
in 1697, two of the brothers had already 
made the supreme sacrifice, so the re- 
maining eight Le Moynes again pledged 
themselves to win this new empire for 
God and the King. And these men of 
courage and high ideals, believing they 
were special instruments of the Lord’s 
will, never forgot their responsibility. 

Pierre, the third brother, called 
d’Iberville, was the bravest hero of all 
New France. He conquered New- 
foundland, then Hudson’s Bay, redis- 
covered the Mississippi River and dis- 
covered Louisiana. Jean Baptiste de 
Bienville was put in charge of the 
Louisiana settlement, became Governor 
and founded the city of New Orleans. 

History books devote only a few lines 
to these great men, but Mr. Costain in 
400 interesting pages makes them live 
again, among imaginary contempor- 
aries, against an historically authentic 
background. Through their adventures 
he has woven the delightful romance of 
Félicité and Philippe, both beautiful 
fictitious characters; also there is a 
web of intrigue and villainy that be- 
gins in Montreal and reaches its very 
dramatic climax, as the romance does, 
in New Orleans. 

High Towers might be termed old- 
fashioned in that it does not rely upon 
sensationalism for its appeal. It de- 
pends rather on the author’s ability to 
bring his characters to life, on his 
power as a story teller, to the sustained 
suspense and the unusual and dra- 
matic situations and a surprise finale. 
It is old-fashioned too, in that it extols 
morality, religious fidelity, sélfless de- 
votion to duty, courage and sacrifice— 
all the high ideals that were the cor- 
nerstone of our America. 


AncELA C. O’HarA 





LAND OF MILK AND HONEY 





By W. L. White. Harcourt, Brace. 
312p. $3 


Not too long ago, it was somewhat the 
fashion in the United States to refer to 
the Soviet Union as the “promised 
land.” With Mr. White this trend, if it 
still exists, is not only stopped—it is 
fully reversed. The United States of 
America has become the “land of milk 
and honey,” especially for those forced 
to flee the Soviet paradise. 

The hero of the book is Lt. Col. Vas- 
ili Kotov of the Soviet Air Force, an 
assumed name for a refugee Soviet of- 
ficer who made the shores of this coun- 
try after a successful escape from the 
Soviet Army. 

Born in 1914, Kotov was too young 
to remember the stormy events that 
brought about the fall of the mighty 





empire in the years 1917-1919. Like 
most, therefore, he entered a Soviet 
school with no knowledge of pre-revoly. 
tionary Russia or of the world outside 
the Soviet Union. His engineering apti. 
tude gave young Kotov the best the 
Soviet system could offer to talented 
young people: a state education and an 
assured career in government service, 

Along with thousands of his fellow 
citizens, Vasili Kotov first came in con. 
tact with the Western world when, as 
a combat pilot, he served in Russian. 
occupied countries. Here he had ample 
opportunity to make comparisons with 
his Soviet fatherland. Being intelligent 
and unusually discerning, he quickly 
made his decision. Living for the past 
two years in the United States, he 
came to know Mr. White well. The re. 
sult is Mr. White’s interesting story of 
Kotov’s experiences. 

The book offers a refreshing view of 
our country, seen through Russian eyes, 
We discover that childhood and col- 
lege romances, even war experiences, 
are much alike for both Russians and 
Americans. But the two environments, 
both material and spiritual, are start- 
ling in their contrast. So great is this 
difference that Mr. White offers the re- 
discovery of America as the promised 
land. Water DusHNyck 





PURSUIT OF THE HORIZON: A Life 
of Geerge Catlin 





By Loyd Haberly. Macmillan. 236p. $5 


The story of our treatment of the 
American Indian is not a pretty one, 
and the work of the few pioneers who 
devoted their lives to the study of these 
tribes is not so well known as the de- 
predations of the early “captains of in- 
dustry” whose elastic business dealings 
gradually reduced the red men to their 
present sad state. The march of our 
civilization has ever been detrimental 
to the easy-going, outdoor life of primi- 
tive peoples. 

George Catlin was one of these pio- 
neers, and his insatiable curiosity and 
talented brush have left us a valuable 
record on canvas of the vanishing 
American Indian. Our romantic notions 
of the Indian, compounded of a hybrid 
mixture of Hector and Hiawatha, must 
be balanced by the selective and some- 
what brutal realism portrayed by Cat- 
lin. An indefatigable traveler, the artist 
visited all the known tribes. The record 
of these journeys, as told by Loyd Hab- 
erly, makes fascinating reading, and we 
should be indebted to him for having 
made known this story of a vanishing 
people. 

George Catlin was not content with a 
pictorial record of these proud wal- 
riors; he brought his paintings and 
varied collections to the attention of 
this country, Europe and South Amet- 
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9. Like ica, by lectures and gigantic exhibi- American audience, there is confusion, such techniques as non-directive coun- 
_ Soviet tions. His enthusiasm and energy were _ because the author follows exclusively _ seling. 
-Tevolu- astounding and, as is the lot of so many the classifications of some French It is far from my mind to deny the 
outside pioneers, he suffered from the neglect psychiatrists, and the psychology em- merit of the book when Father Lacha- 
ng apti- and sometimes the jealousy of those ployed stems from similar sources. A pelle talks as a priest to priests. This 
est the who should have been most apprecia- further complication is the distracting is particularly true of his treatment of 
alented tive of his labors—for example, the un- translation. In part, even the French scruples, though even here there are 
and an just opposition of Henry R. School- idiom is retained. lacunae. The chapter on _ perversions, 
service, craft, who successfully blocked the More serious still, the term “consti- which he calls “the perverted consti- 
fellow purchase, by Congress, of Catlin’s In- tutional psychoses” is made to include tution,” will undoubtedly be of great 
in con- dian Gallery. also the neuroses. For one without ex- service to priests. For such parts, we 
hen, as The portraits, and particularly the perience in things psychiatric, there can only have praise.: ; 
‘ussian. paintings of the regions of the upper _—_could result only confusion. I hope the author will accept my 
ample Missouri and upper Mississippi, of a The author does not subscribe to the strictures as challenges to produce the 
1S with buffalo chase in snowdrift, the scenes opinion that all forms of mental dis- best possible book on this subject. I 
lligent of great beauty in South America, are order have an organic basis, but he think he is capable of it. 
Juickly so many evidences of Catlin’s artistic does retain the constitutional nomencla- Hucu J. Bruter, S.J. 
le past powers. Much of the artist’s work is ture, which seems to contradict his real 
es, he now at the American Museum of Nat- opinion. He invokes direct heredity in 
‘he re. ural History in New York, at the Smith- cases where dispositional and social THEY TOOK TO THE SEA 
‘ory of sonian in Washington, and several li- heredity would suffice. Most disappoint- 
braries at Yale and Chicago—but, un- ing is his section on alcoholism. Ac- By David Klein and Mary Louise John- 
lew of fortunately for those who may wish to quaintance with the work of the Yale son. Rutgers University Press. 342p. 
1 eyes, see them, these paintings, cartoons, al- School of Alcohol Studies would have $3.75 
d col- bums are relegated to attics and closets = modified much in the treatment of this 
ences, in many of the institutions. As Haberly subject. The alcohol education here At least one conclusion can be drawn 
is and ironically notes: “Perhaps if we had advocated would defeat itself. Some of from this interesting story of the small- 
ments, paid vast sums for his pictures we his statements about the use of alcohol boat voyagers, and that is you have to 
start. would praise them and show them on apply to the abuse by compulsive drink- be a mighty rugged soul to go down to 
s this the ground floors of our galleries.” ers and not to temperate users. the sea in such ships. Another conclu- 
he re. Catlin always pursued the horizon of One might ask how effective is a book sion is that the authors’ thesis is rather 
mised his dreams and left us an enduring rec- that sidesteps the problem of psycho- obscure. It is difficult to discern 
YCK ord. This book tells the story in absorb- analysis, individual psychology and the whether they are trying to show that 
ing fashion. Maurice LavANOUX position of Jung— matters on which small-boat adventuring on the high 
= , priests should be enlightened. We seas is noble, or only partly so. Some- 
\ Life might expect, too, some mention of times they seem almost to feel a re- 
PSYCHIATRY FOR THE PRIEST 
p. $5 By Father Paul Lachapelle. Newman. 
1 326p. 
a To help his penitents or other clients 
who in need of guidance which can be easily 
these given, to guide even himself at times 
2 de- when ministering to certain types of 
f in- penitents or patients, to counsel Catho- 
lings lic doctors and psychiatrists—not to 
their mention helping himself—the priest of i 
our today needs to know some basic psychi- I 
ntal atry. The priest as a physician of the i 
imi. soul is not—and for — — should i 
not be—a professional psychiatrist; i" ' map PRIS: 
pio- but in his ministry he will be called tT AY BY OCS FE OD NR 
and upon to exercise a certain amount of ; , 
ble mental guidance. With the present-day . raft men — fat , cy 
‘ing prominence of mental hygiene, it . 0 
ons would be shocking if our priests dis- For over half a century, we have produced 
rid played no interest or competence in church candles for every use and occasion. 
ust such matters. The faithful would turn Today, as in all the yesterdays, quality is 
a> for guidance elsewhere. And where our Seed conablecation. 
‘ate shall they go when some of our so- 
bist called Catholic psychiatrists are any- 
wd thing but Catholic-minded? MACK-MELLER  canpte co., inc. 
sb Therefore a book entitled Psychiatry Syracuse 1, New York 
we for the Priest promises much and New York ¢ Chicago ¢ Boston ¢ New Orleans © Los Angeles 
ng should fulfill much more. In some re- 
ng spects, Father Lachapelle’s book meets 
this need. The priest will find there 
a discussed many, if not most, of the 
- mental disorders he will meet with. 
id These cases are rather poorly docu- 
of mented for the most part, though a few 
‘ do measure up. Unfortunately for an 
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For authentic and thrilling 
revelations of the secret war 
against atheism now raging 
in Eastern Europe read 


____od’s 


Underground 


by FATHER GEORGE 
as told to Gretta Palmer 


® The heroic Yugoslavian priest 
who signs himself “Father George” 
here tells his amazing, adventurous 
personal story of the way the 
ancient faiths are kept alive and 
spreading in the dictator dominated 
countries of Europe—especially the 
Soviet Union. 


@ “I know that this Spiritual 
Odyssey behind the Iron Curtain 
is authentic . . . It is about the 
Russian people that he writes, and 
he writes hopefully.”"—MONSIG- 
NOR FULTON J. SHEEN. 


at all bookstores @ $3.00 


Appleton - Century - Crofts 
NEW YORK 
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DO YOUR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
LIKE AN EASTER PLAY? 


THE BOY WHO 
DISCOVERED EASTER 


A one-act play by Elizabeth McFadden, 
author of “Tidings of Joy”, “Why the 
himes Rang’, etc. 

Theme: the miracle of spring as_illus- 
trating the resurrection story. Parts: 
1 man, 2 women, 1 boy of 12. Time: 
40 minutes. Simple interior. Any Easter 
music preferred.—‘‘Your play interested 
me very much and I am sure you will 
find many of our parish organizations 
anxious to produce it. It is worthy of 
serious consideration and lives up to 
aga motives in all ways.”—Rev. 

Wm. H. Donohue, former Chaplain, 
Catholic Actors Guild of America, 
Price: 40 cents Royalty: $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York er 
7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Child Jesus. 
of American Universities. 
line P.R.R., 


phone Bryn Mawr 4514 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by 
the Religious of the Society of the Holy 
Accredited by the Association 
On the main 
11 miles from Philadelphia. 
Address Registrar for information. Tele- 








REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


CURRICULA 
Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by J Sisters of "st. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 
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ligious zeal about their subject, a fever 
undoubtedly caught from the ardor of 
the devotees they quote and write 
about. 

However, once one crosses the reefs 
of rather confused explanatory writing 
on the first few pages, one settles down 
to some very adventurous sailing in a 
spanking breeze. The men whose ex- 
periences you are permitted to share 
not only lived through amazing adven- 
tures; they reported those adventures 
well. 

They Took to the Sea is a collection 
of the writings of the most famous of 
these small-boat voyagers: Joshua Slo- 
cum, Jack London, “Robbie” Robinson, 
Rockwell Kent and many others who 
crossed oceans alone, circled the 
globe, visited the fabulous isles of the 
southern seas and did it all in the 
smallest of boats. 

A tremendous job of editing and re- 
search must have been done to select 
the material from among the large 
store of writings by the voyagers; and 
the selections are neatly tied together 
by dividing the chapters into such 
phases of small-boat voyaging as the 
boat, the weather, the sea, the crew, 
disaster and so on. Between the quoted 
writings are the words of the book’s 
editors, weaving a narrative-like thread 
of continuity. 

This is highly recommended to arm- 
chair adventurers and to anyone who 
sails a boat, from dingy to schooner, 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, from the 
Chesaneake to Buzzard’s Bay. 
Witi1aM H. SuHrIver 





THE SET OF THE SAILS 





By Alan Villiers. Scribner’s. 279p. $3.75 


As readers of his previous works know, 
the Australian Alan Villiers is tho- 
roughly familiar with the old life of 
sailing ships. In this book, his auto- 
biography, he tells his reasons for go- 
ing to sea at sixteen in an ancient 
barque, the Rothesay Bay. 

Romantics, according to Mr. Villiers, 
mistakenly regard the sailing ship as 
being glamorous. What with the hard- 
ships of life in the old, wet, leaking 
tubs, Mr. Villiers tries to give a realis- 
tic picture which would do away with 
the illusions of dry-land sailors. Unfor- 
unately for him, his crisp, clear prose, 
with sparse, graphic style, succeeds in 
making a reader yearn for the freedom 
of the open sea, and the challenge of 
demanding, man-sized hardships. 

At the conclusion he offers a thought 
for those who deplore the “plundering 
of our planet.” Pointing out the inde- 
pendence of sailing ships from supplies 
of coal or oil, he believes that sail 
power may once again come into its 
own, with the necessity of raising up 
another race of men to work the ships. 
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If this should happen, 


R. W. Daty 


fessional knowledge. 





The Word 











“DAD,” ASKED YOUNG JOE, “Do 
you think Ill go to heaven when | 
die?” 

“T don’t think you'll go any sooner.” 

He grinned, but immediately turned 
serious again. “No fooling,” he insisted, 
“Do you think I will?” 

Apparently he had been doing some 
meditating. I could guess why. There 
had been a death on our street, with 
crépe at the front door, and friends 
stopping in to speed the departing soul 
with little neighborly prayers. 

I answered our son: “I don’t see how 
you can miss it.” 

Joe was taken aback by my con. 
fidence, and he almost sang his next 
question: “You don’t?” 

“T certainly don’t.” 

“But what if I’m bad?” 

“You won’t be—not very.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the Church won’t let you.” 

He grinned again. “You mean, if I’m 
bad, Father John will get after me?” 

“No. I mean Christ will get after 
you.” 

“Jesus will?” He bobbed his head 
reverently as he spoke. 

“He certainly will.” 

“How?” 

“Sit down,” I suggested. “Let me 
tell you. Have you noticed your mother 
with Baby Regina?” 

“Sure.” 

“Hardly lets her out of her sight, 
does she?” 

He shook his head. “I’ll say not!” 

“Feeds her, sings her to sleep, keeps 
her beside her at night, bathes her, 
dresses her, plays with her. . . .” 

“T know,” said Joe. “Fussing over 
her all the time.” 

“She was like that with you, too,” I 
told him. 

“Oh.” The thought seemed to strike 
him. 

“You’ve got another mother,” I said, 
“who takes even better care of you.” 

“T have?” 

“Yes. The Church. When you were 
a tiny infant, she took you into her holy 
family. She lifted you in her arms and 
baptized you. She raised her Cross like 
a sword, and drove Satan back from 
your cradle. She made you God’s son— 
Christ’s brother. When you got older 
and sometimes stumbled and fell, she 
came with confession to heal your 
bruises, and with Holy Communion to 
make you stronger than before. Soon 
she'll confirm you, and then you'll be 


the ’prentices 
could do worse than read Mr. Villiers’ 
books as a start on their road to pro. 
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The NEW EDITORIAL BOARD 
of the 


Catholic Book Club 








| OFFERS YOU } 








a copy of 


SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 


just to become acquainted 


Here is the book which is rapidly rising right to the top of the Non-Fiction “best-seller” group and 


it is yours for simply the asking. 


¢ © © No Catholic book shelf is complete without this book by Thomas Merton, which has everyone 
talking —Catholics and non-Catholics alike! And best of all—you get it FREE with our compliments 


just by sending in the coupon below. 


eee SEND NO MONEY On receipt of your name and address we'll rush out a regular $3 
edition of THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN, and at intervals of one month each, our next 
FOUR selections of The Catholic Book Club. Here is an excellent gift for some friend who does 
not have access to good books—and what could be more appropriate than a gift like this during 


Catholic Press Month! 


ACT NOW! 


... There’s no “catch” to this offer. You 
get five books in all — an approximate 
retail value of $15.00 — and all you pay 
is $10.00! Best of all — it isn’t necessary 
to send us any money with the coupon. 
When you get The Seven Storey Moun- 
tain you can send in the $10.00. Or you 
can wait until we send you the March 
selection — we want YOU to be satis- 
fied. However, we can only make this 
offer during February, CATHOLIC 
PRESS MONTH, so don’t delay—ACT 
TODAY! 


SE RATTLE TERME 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Dept. B-12 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


YES, put me down for the next four selections of THE CATHOLIC BOOK 
CLUB and send me THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN today. I agree 
to pay only $10.00 in all for the five books. Also send me, at no additional 
charge, your new monthly NEWSLETTER.* 


CO Money enclosed. 0 Bill me later. 

(If you wish to send this bargain offer to a friend as a gift for CATHOLIC 
PRESS MONTH, just send us his or her name and address on another 
piece of paper and attach it to this order. We will send a gift card in your 
name along with the gift copy of Seven Storey Mountain and bill you for the 
order along with your own.) 


*Reviews current good books and tells about new ones to come. 
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a Knight of Christ. At Mass, every- 
where on earth, she prays for you, 
teaches you, cheers you on. Night and 
day, never sleeping, she watches over 
you. And when you die, she'll be there 
at your bedside. She'll still have your 
hand in hers, and she'll walk with you 
into the darkness and on into the light, 
right straight to God. She'll never let 
go of you unless you break her hold.” 

I paused. Then I added: “And that, 
Joe, is hard to do.” 

There was a silence. At last Joe 
spoke in a subdued voice. “It is?” 

“Mighty hard,” I said. 

“Why?” 

“Because it’s a death grip. Because 
the Church is Christ, and the Church’s 
hold is the hold of His hands with the 
marks of the nails in them. He died for 
you. Do you think He'll give you up 
easily?” 

Joe shook his head. “No wonder you 
think I’ll go to heaven, Dad.” 

I smiled. “I haven’t much to give you, 
Joe, but I’ve given you everything a 
boy could want. Two good mothers. 
Hold tight to their hands. Hold hard 
as death.” 

He went out to his play, and I sat 
meditating on the epistle for the sixth 
Sunday after Epiphany: “. . . Knowing, 
beloved of God, your election . . . to 


serve the living and true God, and to 
wait for His Son from heaven, whom 
He raised up from the dead, Jesus; who 
has delivered us from the wrath to 
come.” 

I wondered: how do you go about 
giving thanks for that—for being be- 
loved of God? JosepH A. BrEIc 





Films 











HE WALKED BY NIGHT. This sus- 
pense melodrama stems from a situa- 
tion which used to be very popular with 
crime-fiction writers—the master-mind, 
“lone wolf” criminal vs. an entire city 
police force. A preface states that the 
film is based on an actual Los Angeles 
police department case and, according- 
ly, it has been shot in semi-documen- 
tary fashion in, around and under the 
streets of that city. Not a little of the 
picture’s effectiveness rests on Richard 
Basehart’s performance as the shadowy 
central figure, which accomplishes the 
dificult feat of making you believe in 
a man who is at once a genius and a 
psychopath. The unfolding of his cold- 
blooded, cunningly executed crime 
wave, which comes to a_ pounding 





MOVIES F 
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> 

4 “THE ETERNAL GIFT” 

> The first and only seund motion picture of 
> the solemn High ass ever made—Nar- 
> rater Rt. Rev. Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen. 
» Running time, 96 minutes.—Rental $25.00 
Q daily. 

> 


“ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI" 
The film is deeply moving in its sincerity, 
following closely the life of St. Francis. 
> Running time, 90 ae $25.00 
aily. 


“THE GLORY OF FAITH" 
It is the strongest dramatic feature with ea 
basic religious theme to come from the for- 
eign shores in some time. 
Running time, 82 git $17.50 
aily. 


> 

> 

4 

; “THE LITTLE FLOWER OF JESUS"— 
, St. Therese of Lisieux 

3 The only all-English talking picture en the 
> life of this beloved Saint. 

> Running time, 75 minutes.—Rental $20.00 
4 daily. 

— 2lst AND PAYNE AVENUE & 
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‘‘Catholic Historical NEWS Events’’ 


a 

> 

> Available in a 2-reel film. Scenes you want to see and show in your schools and to your 
» parishioners. Coronation of Pope Pius XII—Pope Creates Thirty-Two Cardinals—Mother 
Cabrini is Canonized—Pope Creates Saints—Marian Congress—Pope Receives Gifts. 


Running time, 25 minutes.—Rental $7.75 daily. 


“THE MIRACLE OF FAITH" 
Based on the story ‘Miracles of Lourdes.” 
With English titles. 

Running time, 78 minutes.—Rental $17.50 
daily. 


“THE VIRGIN OF GUADALUPE" 
As the Miracle of Lourdes is so beautifully 
told in “The Song of Bernadette,” so rever- 
ently and beautifully is the Miracle of Tepe- 
yac upfolded in “The Virgin of Guadalupe.” 
Running time, 85 minutes.—Rental $25.00 

daily. 


“PERFECT SACRIFICE" 
in color now available for outright purchase 
—only $150.00. Running time—24 minutes. 
Every church should own this subject for 
converts and classroom instruction. 





Write today for our free catalog. 


SUNRAY FILMS, Inc. 


810 FILM BUILDING e 


CLEVELAND, O. 
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$24 


TOUCHES THE HEART! “/ 


Monsieur VINCENT 


(THE LIFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL) 
THEATRE PARTIES CAN NOW BE ARRANGED @x 






- DAILY NEWS 
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climax in an unused, auxiliary sewer 
system, makes arresting entertainment 
for hardy adults, though a sociologist 
might wish that an attempt had been 
made to get at the roots of the man’s 
behavior. (Eagle-Lion) 


THE MAN FROM COLORADO. Here 
the standard “horse-opera” reacts vio. 
lently to being injected with a large 
dose of abnormal psychology. Two 
Civil War veterans, one as nice as can 
be (William Holden) and the other 
(Glenn Ford) showing ever-increasing 
signs of homicidal mania, return to 
their Western boomtown home. The 
latter marries the girl they both came 
home to (Ellen Drew) and gets ap. 
pointed to a judgeship by the villainous 
local gold tycoon (Ray Collins), who 
has jumped the small claims of the 
rest of the town’s veterans. With hard. 
ly a qualm, he applies the tactics of a 
“hanging judge” to serving the rich at 
the expense of the “little man.” Before 
he is conveniently incinerated in a fire 
—meant to further his devious schemes 
—he has precipitated a full-scale revolt, 
led by his erstwhile friend. A lot of 
conversation is injected, apparently in 
an attempt to make all this madness 
plausible. Its only noticeable result is 
to put too much space between the 
bouts of hard riding and _ shooting 
which horse-opera fans (adults in this 
case) have come to expect. In Techni- 
color. (Columbia) 


YELLOW SKY. A gang of bank bandits 
(more discontented Civil War veterans) 
escape across the desert with their 
loot, and arrive half-dead with thirst 
in a ghost town. The only inhabitants 
are an old man (James Barton) and 
his granddaughter (Anne Baxter) who 
are sitting on a sizable load of ore they 
have dug from an abandoned gold mine. 
Under the powerful stimuli of greed 
and a woman, the gang disintegrates. 
The nastier faction (led naturally 
enough by Richard Widmark) becomes 
trigger-happy while the redeemable 
ones who survive the ensuing gun batile 
(notably Gregory Peck) presumably 
have learned the hard way that crime 
does not pay. Midway in the proceed- 
ings some Apache Indians appear on 
the scene, and for probably the first 
time in screen history steal quietly 
away again without scalping anyone. 
William Wellman has directed this 
super-Western with the “realistic” ap- 
proach, which in practice means that 
it is downright offensive in spots. It 
also means that he has aimed for sus- 
pense created, for the most part, by in- 
terplay of character and by charging & 
deceptively quiet atmosphere with un 
dercurrents of tension rather than by 
more obvious melodramatics. How suc 
cessful he has been is subject to a wide 
variety of opinion. (20th Century-Fox) 
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NATION-WIDE ACCLAIM 


“Ingrid Bergman makes a superb cinema superba!” 
—WALTER WINCHELL 


“You've got to see this magnificent film.” 
—KATE SMITH 


“Ranks at the top as entertainment.” 
—LIBERTY MAGAZINE 


“Miss Bergman is perfect for the role of Joan.” 
—NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE 


JOAN: ARC 


Bes k 


starring I N G RI D j 


BERGMAN 


A VICTOR FLEMING PRODUCTION 
COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 


CAST OF THOUSANDS 
with JOSE FERRER 
FRANCIS L. SULLIVAN + J. CARROL NAISH » WARD BOND+ SHEPPERD STRUDWICK 
HURD HATFIELD - GENE LOCKHART + JOHN EMERY - GEORGE COULOURIS 
JOHN IRELAND and CECIL KELLAWAY © based upon the stage play ‘Joan of Lorraine’ by MAXWELL 
ANDERSON screenplay by MAXWELL ANDERSON and ANDREW SOLLT “art direction by RICHARD DAY 
director of photography JOSEPH VALENTINE A.S.C. 


PRODUCED BY DIRECTED BY 


WALTER WANGER ~- VICTOR FLEMING 


presented by SIERRA PICTURES, Inc.+ released by RKO RADIO PICTURES 














“An experience few will ever 
forget after seeing ... For Ingrid 
Bergman, Joan becomes the 
greatest individual triumph in 
the history of screen acting... 
The sweep and majesty makes 
this a film quite apart from all 
others ... something for all 
people to see.” © —EXTENSION 
* 


“In many respects it is the finest 
motion picture ever made... It is 
depicted on a breathtaking scale... 
Ingrid Bergman is the perfect Joan 
... It is the motion picture screen 
at its peak and we urge you to see it 
at the very first opportunity.” 


—THE SIGN 
* 


“Everyone seeing it will immedi- 
ately realize that this picture is 
so far superior to everything that 
they have seen that they will just 
sit back and marvel . . . This 
memorable film has everything 
to please the eye, to captivate the 
mind, to arouse one’s spirit and 
to give one an unforgettable ex- 
perience.” —THE TABLET 
tr 


“The surest way to get better mo- 

tion pictures —a desire shared by 

all— is for everyone to patronize 

the best films. Don’t miss Joan of 

Are.” —THE READER'S DIGEST 
w 


“A masterpiece...It is Ingrid 
Bergman’s greatest screen role! 
... It will be shown for years to 
come! ...Should be seen more 


than once!” 
—PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
te 


eee 


Joan of Arc’ is the most thrilling 
and exciting motion picture ever 
filmed!” —EDWIN C. HILL, 
Famous Radio Commentator 

w 
“Grand and exciting! ... Ingrid 
Bergman is magnificent! ... This 


is really something to see!” 
—SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two-Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings ' 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Deas 








BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 

Social Service, Business. 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 








THE LUCKY STIFF is an outrageous, 
corpse-laden tale about a lady ghost 
(Dorothy Lamour) whom a sleuthing 
lawyer (Brian Donlevy) is using to 
ferret out the brains behind a big 
“protection” racket, and is presumably 
intended to be a burlesque of private. 
eye melodramas. Somewhere along the 
line (within five minutes of the start, 
to be more precise) it stopped being 
funny, and it never pretended to make 
sense. Since Jack Benny, who produced 
it, recently became a corporation, he 
can perhaps regard his investment with 
the kindly feeling of an upper-brackets 
business man toward a_ tax-saving 
capital loss. Adult box-office customers 
will be considerably harder put to 
find a silver lining. (United Artists) 
Morra Watse 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 7lst_Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame, Excep- 
tional advantages. 

For Information Address the Registrar 














SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully Accredited liberal arts college 
for women 

Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus.B. 
Academic and basic professional courses in 
Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. 

Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

Catalogue. 
St. Mary’s CoL_ecE; Box L, 


Holy Cross, Indiana 
(Railread Station, South Bend, Indians) 


ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 
IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
School Departments, Elementary and High. 
Affiliated with the State University. Com- 
plete courses in Art, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Exten- 


sive Grounds; Athletics; Horseback Riding; 
Outdoor Skating Rink. 


Address: The Directress 














GEORGETOWN 
VISITATION CONVENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ully Accredited 
and High School for Girls 
148th Year 

e Preparatory and General Courses. 
= Gaeee. Seceetarial and Medical Sec- 
retary courses. Boarding and Day. Sports. 
Advantages of Country Life in the National 
Capital, 

ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 


F 
Junior College 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
On the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses 
in Arts and Sciences. Business administra- 
tion, home economics, pre-medical, teacher 
training, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 








COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY NEW YORK 

Condueted by the Sisters of Saint Jeseph 
Fully accredited. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science 
and Musio, with Science, Commerce, Music or 
Nursing as a major subject. Teacher Training 
course offered in all degrees. . . . Many ad- 

t incident to id in a capital city. 


For particulars address the Registrar 

















GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Passion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 


retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
A Catholie College for Women 

Condueted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 
merce, Nursing, Medical Technology Pre-Medical. 
Two-Year Terminal Courses leading to Associate in 
Arts Diploma (Junior College Diploma) are offered 

in the Lower Division of the College. 














IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Washington 16, D. C. 


An accredited Catholic institution for Women, 
Sisters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. 
Resident and Day Students. Two-year transfer 
course im Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in Home 
Crafts, Secretarial Science, General, Fine Arts. 
SEMINARY—Four-Year College Preparatory 
Dumblane Hall—Grade { to 8 
Address: The Secretary 
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Theatre 


CAROUSEL. Since I did not see the 
original production of Liliom, and have 
never read the play, I may be doing 
Ferenc Molnar an injustice by observ. 
ing that the title character is not con- 
vincing, and only half plausible. Un- 
able to find work to support his wife 
and expected child, Liliom permits 
himself to be persuaded to become a 
partner in a stick-up. Before the hold- 
up is attempted, Liliom loses his half 
of the anticipated loot to an opponent 
playing with marked cards in a game 
of blackjack, and his opponent happens 
to be the gent who had convinced him 
that the hold-up would yield a lot of 
quick money for the support of his 
family. 

If the projected crime came off ac- 
cording to plan, Liliom was to get none 
of the swag; if something went wrong 
and the culprits were caught, he was to 
share the guilt. He never smelled the 
rat which, as they would say on the 
lower West Side, was stinking on ice. 
When Molnar was creating the char- 
acter, a tough guy with a core of right 
intentions, his friends should have cau- 
tioned him not to overdo it. 

The inept writing in the script spills 
over into Carousel, a music drama 
produced by the Theatre Guild, origin- 
ally at The Majestic and now returning 
to New York City Center Theatre for 
a run of four weeks, which I hope will 
be extended to at least four months. 
Aside from the weakness of the central 
character, the story is provocative of 
thought on human values in the eyes of 
men and the scales of God. Richard 
Rodgers has embroidered Liliom’s ca- 
reer on earth and in heaven with sensu- 
ous music; and Oscar Hammerstein Il 
contributed the lyrics, which are 
earthy, exuberant or hymnal, conform 
ing to the varying moods of the story. 
Agnes de Mille coached the dancers, 
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Jo Mielziner designed the sets, and 
Rouben Mamoulian directed with his 
usual skillful hand. The costumes, by 
Miles White, are colorful and probably 
authentic. 

Among the performers who help to 
lift Carousel from the level of a grandi- 
ose show to the plateau of stimulating 
drama, Stephen Douglass, as Billy 
Bigelow, fronting for Molnar’s Liliom, 
sings and acts with assurance; while 
Iva Withers, as Julie, is properly dif- 
fident and womanly wise. Margot 
Moser and Eric Mattson are humorous 
as a betrothed and—later—married 
couple; Christine Johnson is a perfect 
Aunt Nettie; Mario De Laval is a sinis- 
ster Jigger Craigin. Other capable per- 
formances are too many to mention. 

Even the author, apart from the flaw 
in his principal character, contributes 
toward making Carousel as thoughtful 
as the Theatre Guild has made it beau- 
tiful. In the scene where Billy enters 
Heaven, there is a delicacy of treat- 
ment reminiscent of The Green Pas- 
tures, along with a suggestion of God’s 
everlasting compassion. Demanding to 
see the highest Judge of all, Billy is 
told off by an unassuming elderly man 
in shirt-sleeves and overalls. 

Among the scenes this hack writer 
will never forget are the opening scene 
with the carousel whirling in a babel 
of gayety, color and excited voices; and 
the nostalgic graduation finale picture 
that opens the second act clambake. 
Outstanding musical numbers are June 
Is Busting Out All Over, and You'll 
Never Walk Alone. They are grand 
songs, and Carousel is a great show. I 
want to see it again. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





Parade 














(A lady steps into Bill’s taxicab, gives 
him directions. ) 

Lady: I’m late for the meeting of our 
women’s group, driver, so please hurry. 
Bill: Okay, Ma’am. 

Lady: At this meeting we’re going to 
launch an agitation against that old 
law, “the law of the common scold,” 
which is still on the statute book. Did 
you know that a woman can still be 
jailed for scolding too much? 

Bill: No, Ma’am, I never hear of this. 
Lady: We’re always agitating things 
like that—things for the benefit of 
women. I declare I’ve been so busy 
lately with meetings I don’t have much 
time at home any more. 

Bill: Why don’t you cut out some of 
these meeting? It ain’t good to be away 
from home too much. 

Lady: Now, driver, please don’t follow 
up with that trite saying: “The wom- 
an’s place is in the home.” 


Bill: Where do you think it is, Ma’am 
—outside the home? 

Lady: Let’s not have any argument, 
driver. The weather’s too lovely for 
boring arguments. 


Bill: Okay, Ma’am. 


(The cab stops at destination. The 
lady hurries off. . . . Bill drives away, 
is flagged by another lady.) 

Lady: To the Central Courts Build- 
ing, driver. 

Bill: You a witness in some trial, 
Ma’am? 

Lady: No, I’m serving on the jury. And 
do you know I have to pay more to the 
baby-sitter for staying with my two lit- 
tle babies than I get in‘jury fees? 

Bill: Why don’t they put the baby-sit- 
ter on the jury, and let you sit with 
your own babies? 

Lady: Why don’t they, indeed? I would 
like it better. 

Bill: It’s a funny world. Ma’am. Here 
you are in the home, where the woman’s 
place is, and instead of letting you 
where you ought to be, they drag you 
out and a baby sitter goes in. Ma’am, 
there’s too many things pulli..; women 
out of the home these days. 

Lady: There’s a great deal in what you 
say, driver. 


(Cab stops, lady alights. . . . Bill speeds 
back to his street-corner stand, informs 
Louie of his conversations. ) 

Louie: I never have no baby-sitter 
when I’m a kid. 

Bill: Mothers was their own baby-sit- 
ter in them days. 

Louie: Being a mother ain’t no part- 
time job, and there ain’t no substitute 
for a mother, and that’s why I say a 
woman’s place is in the home. . 


(The conversation is interrupted. .. . 
A man runs around the corner, hotly 
pursued by a woman brandishing a 
butcher knife.) 

Man (screaming): Help, help. (Bill 
grapples with the woman, Louie seizes 
the man.) 

Man (to Louie): She’s my wife. She’s 
all right when she ain’t mad, but when 
she’s mad she’s a terror. (Crowd gath- 
ers. Police arrive, take the couple 
away.) 

Louie: Bill, wouldn’t it be better if that 
woman wasn’t in the home? 

Bill: Yeah, her place ain’t in the home. 
Offhand, I’d say her place oughta be 
in jail. 

Louie: That’s what I’d say. 

Bill: She’s the exception. Louie, I ain’t 
saying things is perfect when the wom- 
an is in the home. I’m saying only this 
—that when women stayed more 
around their home, and wasn’t on juries 
and agitating and doing all the other 
things they’re doing today, kids was be- 
ing raised better than they’re being 
raised today. Joun A. Toomey 
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LIGHT 
OVER 
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Charles C. O'Connell 


HE story of Fatima is here 
gracefully told in the form 
of a novel that will appeal to 
all. The presentation is all the 
more telling and convincing in- 
asmuch as the author does not 
over-emphasize its significance 
or strive to edify or print the 
moral. The total aim of this 
book is to tell in story fashion 
Mary’s request for prayers and 
indirectly to urge us to pray. 
$2.50 
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BROKEN JEWELRY WANTED 
All kinds. Highest cash prices paid for 
jewelry, rings, spectacles, gold teeth, 
diamonds, ken and usable watches, 
etc. Cash mailed promptly. Write for 
FREE shipping container. 


LOWE’S 


Dept. A. Holand Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 


MISSIONARY PRIESTS struggling to 
build school; 140 Catholics in four counties 
of 140,000 population. PLEASE help us! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, 
South Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, ete. rite for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


STAMP & COVER COLLECTORS: At- 
tractive cacheted covers mailed 13 March 
from Shrine Saint Anne de Beauprey, Can- 
ada, direct. Commemorates miracle. 
35¢, 3/$1.00. Betty Saltmarsh, Postoffice 
Box 1712, Washington, D. C. 
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Correspondence 








Triumph over racism 

Epiror: As you indicate in your 
article “Triumph Over Racism” (Am. 
1/22/49), the California Supreme 
Court decision declaring the State’s in- 
terracial marriage law unconstitutional 
is certainly a step in securing justice 
for the Negro. But I’d like to make a 
point that has been generally over- 
looked in the comment about the de- 
cision. 

The court has helped to secure jus- 
tice for the white man also, for his 
choice of a mate in marriage is not 
arbitrarily restricted by legal consider- 
ation of whether a person is colored or 
colorless. 

Chicago, Il. Bos SENSER 
Reply to Professor Sheehan 
Epiror: Professor Sheehan, having 
“read the legal views of lawyers Lynch 
and McManus,” states that he “cannot 
agree with their evidence and plead- 
ing.” He makes two points. I should 
like to reply. 

“Past experience,” says the professor, 
“gives no assurance that most non- 
profit organizations will embrace a 
‘voluntary’ coverage.” Actually, in re- 
spect of this matter there is no experi- 
ence. The Professor, quoting the Very 
Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., states 
that thirteen years ago there was an 
“implication” that colleges would un- 
dertake the responsibility of providing 
private retirement funds for their em- 
ployes, and that they have not done so. 
(If the professor cannot accept my 
evidence, what is to be said of his, 
which rests solely upon an undocu- 
mented “implication”? ) Even if there 
had been a basis for the “implication,” 
the fact that non-profit organizations 
did not enter into expensive private 
pension plans is without any probative 
value on the question whether, given 
the opportunity, they will participate 
voluntarily in the less costly Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance cover- 
age. If the professor needs any indica- 
tion of the probability of general par- 
ticipation by Catholic institutions in a 
voluntary coverage plan, I may add 
that His Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, 
has assured me that as to Catholic in- 
stitutions in the State of New York he 
anticipated “prompt, complete and 
wholehearted support,” and added that 
he had every reason to believe that the 
situation would be the same throughout 
the United States. 

The professor’s second point is that 
if non-profit organizations were com- 
pulsorily brought within the scope of 


the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act and required to pay annual taxes, 
it is “gravely doubtful, in view of past 
experience” that their traditional tax- 
exempt status would be jeopardized. 
He does not go so far as to contend 
that their tax-exempt status would not 
be jeopardized. In this instance the 
professor cites as “experience” pay- 
ments under State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws. Of course, payments 
under such laws are distinguishable 
from social-security taxes under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code on_ several 
grounds. It seems curious that those 
who cite, (as justification for a com- 
pulsory annual Federal tax), payments 
under Workmen’s Compensation Laws, 
assessments for local improvements and 
other restricted or non-recurring 
charges sometimes required to be paid 
by non-profit organizations, fail to ap- 
preciate how short a step it is to other 
forms of annual Federal taxes on such 
organizations for purposes just as 
worthy and perhaps even more essen- 
tial than old-age and survivors insur- 
ance coverage. Miss Mary Donlon, 
Chairman of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of the State of New York, 
in opposing compulsory social-security 
taxes on non-profit organizations and in 
supporting voluntary coverage, has this 
to say: 


It seems unnecessary here to re 
count why a free society in its own 
self-interest has encouraged re- 
ligious, charitable, and educational 
institutions to develop free from 
the political constraints of taxa- 
tion. This basic protection of other 
freedoms surely should not be 
jeopardized where, as here, the de- 
sired social objectives can be rea- 
sonably accomplished by sound 
alternative methods. 


To dispel any erroneous impression 
which might be gathered from the 
professor’s statement that “Catholic 
writers” seem to support his point of 
view, it may be noted that on March 6, 
1946 the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, which is the voice of the 
Catholic Bishops of the United States, 
in unequivocal language “earnestly 
recommended” to the Ways and Means 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
the proposal for voluntary coverage of 
employes of non-profit organizations. 
The adoption of that recommendation, 
I am sincerely convinced, would best 
promote the general welfare. 
Watter A. Lyncu 
Member of Congress 


Washington, D. C. 
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Fordham sports writers 
Epiror: Your tribute to Mr. Arthur 
Daley of the New York Times sports 
department for naming baseball as his 
favorite sport is well deserved (Am. 
1/8/49). Mention is made that Mr, 
Daley is a Fordham graduate and hag 
had a classical education. Readers may 
be interested in knowing that the 
original skipper of “Sports of the 
Times,” the popular daily feature of 
the New York Times sports depart- 
ment, was John Kieran, also a Fordham 
graduate. Moreover, the Editor of the 
“sports department reputed to be one 
of the best in the country” is Raymond 
J. Kelly, whose name seldom if ever 
graces the sport pages he so ably edits, 
Mr. Kelly, likewise, has had a classical 
education and is a graduate of Ford- 
ham. He taught the classics at Ford- 
ham and Xavier High School before 
joining the sports staff of the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. He has been associated 
with the Times approximately twenty- 
five years. 

Mr. Kelly and Mr. Daley were 
also graduated from Fordham Prepara- 
tory School and, as evidence of their 
continued loyalty to their Alma Mater, 
each has two sons in attendance at the 
college at present. (P. S.—Mr. Kelly’s 
favorite sport is—baseball! ) 

Tuomas A. Barry, D.D.S. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dangers in government 
medicine 

Epitor: With great interest I have fol- 
lowed your editorials regarding the 
AMA and the Christian conscience. I 
have a special interest for this reason: 
for the past thirty-eight years, as the 
wife of a Catholic surgeon, I have 
found in my husband the theory of so- 
cial justice exemplified to the nth de- 
gree. 

My humble opinion is very likely of 
little value but, as I read and reread 
the editorials, the thought came to me 
that you may be trifling with the Tro- 
jan horse—and it may rear at you. 
How about government medicine de- 
ciding that sterilization of the unfit is 
for the common good, or that eutha- 
nasia will cut down costs? Any phase 
of medical practice may arise; and as 
long as it is human to err, there will 
be abuses. 

Houghton, Mich. Puysician’s WIFE 





AMERICA receives many interesting let- 
ters which the Editors are unable & 
publish for lack of space. So that more 
of our readers may have an opportunity 
to express their views, we urge Ccor- 
respondents to make their letters as 
short as possible. Communications of 
250 words or less are preferred.—THE. 
Ep1Tor. 








